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A Focus-Point. 











True success in the line of any study or other 
mental exercise is attained by the doing of good work, 
rather than by the having that good work recognized. 
If a young student does a thorough piece of work in 
the preparation of an essay, and yet fails of getting 
as high a mark for it as some of his classmates who 
make no such preparation, he is more successfu! than 
he would be if he did poorer work and took a higher 
stand. It is what a man does, not the estimate which 
is put on a man’s doing, that is a man’s real measure 
of attainment in the world. 


A peculiar interest always attaches to the history 
of a hymn and to the personality of a hymn-writer. 
No American scholar has done more work, or better 
work, in the way of popularizing the results of careful 
study in this sphere than the Rev. Samuel W. Duf- 
field. A recent article from him in these pages, on 
Doddridge’s Last Hymn, has been the means of 
bringing to his notice two letters from Doddridge and 
Watts, including a hymn by Doddridge, which are 
put before our readers this week. Mr. Duffield is 
now laid aside from his pulpit labors through failing 
health; and he even suggests that this communica- 
tion may be his last piece of literary work. Sucha 
suggestion enhances the value of the article from a 
pen which has done so much for the pleasure and the 


instruction of readers of The Sunday School Times. 





Proofs of the absolute verity of the early Bible 
record multiply in the light of modern scientific re- 
search. For example, when the Pharaoh of Abra- 
ham’s day gives gifts to the patriarch from the East, 
there are included sheep and oxen and asses and 
camels (Gen. 12 : 16), but no horses nor chariots are 
mentioned. Wher, however, the Pharaoh of Joseph’s 
day honors him whom he has taken from the military 
prison, he gives him a chariot to ride in; and in 
the days of Joseph the horse is specifically mentioned 
in Egypt (comp. Gen. 41 : 43; 49:17). It is only 


194 | in recent days that the monuments of Egypt have 


been so closely studied as to show that no horses are 
pictured there as early as the days of Abraham, while 
they do appear there as early as the days of Joseph. 
It is even agreed by Egyptologists generally, that 
horses were first brought into Egypt from the East 
during the reign of the Hyksos kings. If the Bible 
story were not veritable history, there would be a lack 
of. accuracy at one point or another of this sort, such 
as does not now appear. Even inso carefully written 
a@ romance as Ben Hur, there is a reference to horses 
whose pedigree went back to the horses of the first 
of the Pharaohs. Nor is this the only indication that 
modern romances are not inspired, and that the early 
Bible story is not a romance. 


Truth itself often suffers from its immediate advo- 
cates, and from the methods of its presenting. And 
errorists often gain power as errorists through their 
misuse of some important truth. Even truth may be 
denied by those who are sure that its present cham- 
pions are untrustworthy, and that the inferences made 
by those champions are baseless. Meanwhile the error 
which is temporarily linked with that truth is likely 
to delude others, who see that an unmistakable truth 
is claimed as the basis of that error. In battling 
error and errorists, therefore, it is important to guard 
against any denial of a truth which may be misused 
in the direction of the error, This principle is to be 
borne in mind in conneétion with the current contro- 
versy over the authorship and composition and final 
editing of the Pentateuch. When the claim is made 
by the Higher Critics, as a class or as a school, that 
the records of the Pentateuch are not veritable his- 
tory, that the origin of the Mosaic legislation was 
post-Mosaic, and that the testimony of Jesus Christ 
to the contrary is not to be accepted as conclusive, 
every reverent Christian scholar is entitled to reject 
that claim, as a claim, both in whole and in part. But 
this rejection of such a claim does not bind a reverent 
Christian scholar to believe that all the record of the 
earlier patriarchs was written out just as we have it by 
Moses, without any historic documents to aid him in 
his Divinely instructed and guided undertaking ; that 
Moses wrote out the account of his own death; or 
that no additions to, nor revisions of, the work of 
Moses were made by other inspired hands while the 
canon of Scripture was still open. It is at this point 
that there is, just now, a danger which ought to be 
recognized and met by those who are competent to 
give wise counsel to intelligent Bible students. Last 
week, Professor Howard Osgood of Rochester wisely 
warned the readers of The Sunday School Times 
against the false claims and the false conclusions of 
some of the more eminent representative advocates 
of the Decomposition of the Pentateuch, This week, 





Professor Eduard Kénig of Leipzig begins an historical 
sketch of the Pentateuchal Controversy, which will 
enable those same readers to know yet more of the 
origin and progress and present status of this contro- 
versy. Professor Kénig is one of the more pro- 
nounced opponents of the false conclusions of the 
school against which Professor Osgood has given his 
warning. He is an earnest believer in the inspiration 
of the sacred text; but in this article he treats the 
whole subject in the light of objective history, instead 
of attempting any exhibit of his individual opinions 
at the various points touched by him. There is an 
added gain in the conflict between truth and error, 
when the facts are so brought out that the lines. be- 
tween truth as truth and error as error are made 
clear, as apart from any misleading conflicts of truth 
and error commingled. 





THE DUTY OF REFUSING TO DO GOOD; 


No man can do all the good there is to be done in 
this world. No warm-hearted, earnest lover of God 
and of his fellows can do all the good he would like 
to do in this world. No well-known, active, and effi- 
cient worker for God and for his fellows can do all 
the good he is asked to do in this world, Hence if 
is obvious that the most active and efficient and warm; 
hearted and earnest worker for God and for his fel- 
lows in this world, must choose among the good things 
which need doing, and which he is asked to do, ae 
which he would like to do, deciding for himself whag 
to do and what to leave undone; and it is equally 
clear that in deciding what good it is his duty to do, 


a man practically decides what good it is his duty to, 


refuse to do, even though he be urgently pressed 
to do it. Thus it is that the duty of refusing to, do, 


good comes into prominence as one of the positive, 


duties in the life of every man who is doing his best 
in this world, and*who would be glad to do more—ift 
he had any right to do it. 

A city surgeon who by his professional skill heb, 
as it were, the power of life and death in behalf of. 


his patients, may, while engaged in a critical opera-, 


tion, be urgently entreated to hasten elsewhere to the 


relief of a wounded man who needs immediate surgi-., 
The new summons is to a service. 


cal assistance. 
which in itself is good; but, if he cannot turn from 


the operation before him without imperiling the life. 
of its subject, that surgeon must refuse to do the good , 


to which that summons invites him. Nor is that sur- 
geon to blame if the death of the wounded man is a 
result of this refusal to attend him. In a village where 
there is but a single fire-engine, two calls for help in 
different directions may come at the same time. 


the edge of the village; a house which, however, is all in 
all as a shelter and a possession to its occupants. The 
other is from a crowded factory building in the very 
heart of the village. The foreman of the one fire 
company may be compelled by his sense of duty. to 
hasten with the only engine available to the village 
centre, in view of the greater interests, public and 
private, there involved ; and in so doing, he must of 
necessity refuse every piteous entreaty to do the good 
which it would seem he might do by going in the other 
direction. If the house on the village border is burned 
down, and its omg left desolate, it is by no fault 


of the fire-company foreman, who refused to do the 


One . 
of them comes from a house standing all by itself on ; 
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good which he had no right to do at the cost of neg- 
lecting plain duty elsewhere. Similarly in the case of 
& coast-guard commander, with a single life-boat avail- 
able, on the ocean shore, when two vessels in peril 
signal him for help; it may be his duty to refuse 
the summons of the one vessel while responding to the 
summons of the other, whatever are the consequences. 
So, again, it may be when a wife and mother’s presence 
are needed by the bedside of her sick and dying 
husband, while a sick child calls for her loving min- 
istry in another part of the house. She must choose 
between the two spheres of apparent good; and in 
deciding in favor of the one, she must decide against 
the other. These are extreme Cases, it is true; but they 
illustrate the principle which is likewise operative 
where the duty of the hour is less obvious than here. 

Every public man in the community is asked to 

give the countenance of his presence to more good 
undertakings than he could possibly participate in, 
witliout the neglect of his plain duty in the sphere to 
Which his very honor is already pledged. He has to 
learn when and how to refuse to do much of the good 
he is asked to do. Every pastor and preacher is in- 
vited, and is expected, to do good in more directions 
than are really open to him, in the possibilities of 
time and strength and clear demands of personal 
duty as pastor and preacher. Unless he learns to 
refuse resolutely to do much of the good which others 
- think’ he might do, he will fail to do all of the good 
Which he ought to do; as, indeed, many a pastor and 
teacher has thus failed, through trying to do the 
ge outside of his proper sphere which he ought to 
rave refused to attempt todo. Every philanthropic 
business man, every large-hearted capitalist, every 
well-disposed and sensible citizen, is asked, day by 
ay, to have a share in well-doing to an extent that 
would cripple him for efficient service in any one 
sphere of right endeavor, if he attempted a favorable 
response to even all of these appeals which he recog- 
fiizes as in the direction of unmistakable good. He 
must decide what good to do, and what good to refuse 
to do, or he will do no good as he ought to do it. No 
man anywhere can begin his daily task in the morn- 
ing, nor close his daily task in the evening, without 
practically refusing to give help in a thousand direc- 
tions to those who are sick, who are sorrowing, who 
kre starving, who are oppressed, or who in some way 
are in bitter need at points where he could give them 
help if it were not his duty to do something else just 
then ‘instead of doing good in that way. In fact, all 
the good that is done in this world is done at the cost 
of the doers’ refusal to do some other good instead of 
that.good. And so it ever must be. 
« The real question for every man fo consider is not 
What good can I do? but What good ought I to do? 
The surgeon could prematurely leave the patient on 
whom he was operating, in response to a summons 
elsewhere; but he ought not to do so. So in the case 
of the foreman of the fire company, of the coast-guard 
commander, of the wife and mother watching and 
nursing, what could be done is a possibility in two 
directions, what ought to be done is a possibility in 
only one direction. A capitalist could give all his 
money away at once to relieve the sufferers by an 
earthquake, or a pestilence, or a flood, or a conflagra- 
tion; but that is no proof that he ought to do this. 
A pastor, or a business man, could turn aside from 
the special interests committed to his charge, and 
spend all his time and strength in ministering to per- 
sonal sufferers in other spheres than that which he 
has promised to fill; but it may be his duty not to do 
this, in spite of the possibility of its doing. The good 
which a man ought to do, he ought to do; and the 
good which a man ought not to do, he ought not to do 
even if he can do it. 

It shows no lack of warmth of heart, or of tender 
and generous sympathies, for a man to refuse to do 
the good which he could do, but which he ought not 
todo. It simply exhibits that trustful fidelity to duty 
which prompts a true soldier to obey the commands 
of his commander, regardless of any personal im- 
pulses or promptings of his own; moving forward 


ordered to advance; and remaining inactive while 
the battle rages before and on either hand, when 
ordered to wait in reserve. There was never a human 
heart so warm, so tender, so loving, so generous, as 
the heart of Jesus Christ; yet Jesus Christ waited 
here on earth for thirty long years without lifting a 
hand in the line of the work which was waiting for 
him on every side, and which, to all appearance, he 
could have entered on. Even when he had begun 
that work, and all men sought for his healing power, 
Jesus could turn aside into a desert place to rest 
awhile, or he could go by himself into a mountain to 
pray, or he could lie down to sleep while there was 
suffering unrelieved within the possibility of his 
reach. He knew just what good he ought to do, and 
he did it all. He knew just what good he ought to 
leave unattempted, and he refused to attempt any 
portion of that. When, again, he sent out his disci- 
ples on a special mission, Jesus enjoined them to re- 
fuse to do any good outside of that mission, even to 
the extent of stopping for a personal salutation— 
which means so much in the Oriental world. Simi- 
larly, in the present day, the disciple of Jesus ought 
not to be weary in the well-doing that he ought to 
attempt, nor make haste to the attempting of good 
which it is not for him to be doing. 

If, indeed, it were not for the privilege of resting on 
the conviction that God is over all, and that every 
child of God has his own good work to do in this 
world, and all other good work to refuse to do, life 
would be a hopeless struggle, and death would be 
despair. But as it is, every child of God can be sure 
that he has the time and the strength and the ability 
to do all the good that it is for him to do, in the plan 
of God; and that he is called to have the courage 
and the firmness and the faith to refuse to do any 
good that, in ‘the plan of God, it is not for him to 
undertake. Nor will God’s cause suffer, nor will 
men’s truest welfare lack, through any failure or 
refusal of a child of God to do the good which he 
could do, but which he ought not to do. 

God’s plans never pivot on any man’s: work outside 
of that man’s sphere of positive personal duty. Nor 
are any of God’s plans limited for their finishing to 
any one man’s fullest activities. Even when a true 
man’s part in the world’s work is finished, the work 
at which that man toiled is not finished. It is given 
to no man to do all that he would like to do, nor to 
finish all that he attempts to do.. Yet no work of 
God shall fail, nor be ultimately incomplete. The 
good which one man ought to refuse to do, affother 
man ought to undertake; and the good which one 
man has rightly begun, another man shall rightly 
carry forward. “Herein is the saying true, One 
soweth and another reapeth;” and so God’s work 
goes on. This is the thought which comforted the 
poet E. R. Sill (who has recently finished his part in 
life’s unfinished work) when he wrote for us all: 

“Fret not that thy day is gone, 

And the task is still undone, 
*Twas not thine, it seems, at all: 
Near to thee it chanced to fall, 
Close enough to stir thy brain, 
And to vex thy heart in vain. 

“Somewhere in a nook forlorn, 

Yesterday a babe was born : 

He shall do thy waiting ta-k; 
All thy questions he shall ask, 
And the answers will be given, 
Whispered lightly out of heaven. 

“His shall be no stumbling feet, 
Falling when they should be fleet ; 
He shall hold no broken clue; 
Friends shall unto him be true; 
Men shall love him; falsehood’s aim 
Shall not shatter his good name. 

“ Day shall nerve his arm with light, 
Slumber soothe him all the night ; 
Summer’s peace and winter’s storm 
Help him all his will perform. 

’Tis enough of joy for thee 
His high service to foresee,” 


And “here is the patience and the faith of the 





steadily under fire in the face oPevery obstacle, when 


saints.” In doing all the good that one has a right 





to do, one must trustfully refuse to do the good which 
it belongs to some one else to do. 





‘NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Sunday-school teaching is neither an address to the 
scholars by the teacher, nor a recitation to the teacher 
by the scholars, There can be both an address on the 
one hand, and a recitation on the other hand, without 
any teaching. .And, again, there can be teaching with- 
out any address on the ene hand, or any recitation on the 
other hand. If teaching were merely by the teacher’s 
address, only the teacher would need any preparation for 
it. ‘If teaching were merely by the scholar’s recitation, 
only the scholars would need any preparation for it. But 
in order to true teaching, both teacher and scholar must 
prepare for the class exercise, and must co-work in that 
class exercise. “And the more fréely colloquial is that 
exercise, the more effective it is likely to be. It is just 
at this point that the use of a question-book, or of a 
question-paper, comes into consideration. A Massachu- 
setts clergyman asks concerning this matter as follows: 

With regard to the use of question-books by the teacher— 
How can one remember all the questions unless they are noted 
down, either with the pen or on the printed page? Those 
admirable questions by Miss Pearce cannot all be remembered 
without being noted down. As in the secular school, so in the 
Sunday-school, the use of a book does not imply, but super- 
sedes the necessity of a text-book [in hand] by the scholar. 


The questions which are prepared for the Sunday-school 
lesson-helps are not intended to be adhered to, or to be re- 
membered just as they stand, in the class,. They are de- 
signed to aid the teacher and the scholar iu getting ready 
for the class exercise. In that exercise, the results of prepa- 
ration, not the several steps of preparation, are to be evi- 
denced. In the secular school, the class exercise is too 
commonly a recitation ; but wherever there is real teach- 
ing in the secular school, the teacher does not use a book 
in the questioning. On that point, the authorities in 
pedagogics and the experience of good teachers are at 
one. Written or printed questions thrust between a 
teacher and his scholars in a class exercise, are as much 
of a hindrance there as they would be in any other con- 
versation. Their place is only in preparation for effective 
teaching. Why, even in the book-agency business, printed 
questions are often giyen to the canvasser to guide him 
in preparation for his life-and-death struggle with a 
reluctant customer. But imagine a determined book 
agent pulling out his printed list of questions, and delib- 
erately. reading them aloud, one after another, to the 
mistress of the house he has entered! Yet that would 
be less objectionable than reading off questions in a per- 
sonal loving conference between a Sunday-school teacher 
and his scholars. 


Teachers need to be taught, in order that they may 
teach. How to train teachers for their teaching work is 
one of the living questions in the educational field—both 
secular and religious—to-day. The term “normal school,” 
or “normal class,” is a suggestive term; but it is not a 
definitive one. In most cases, the chief work of a normal 
class is in causing intending teachers to know for them- 
selves what it is deemed essential to them to know, 
instead of enabling them to cause scholars to know what- 
ever truth the teachers may have to impart to their 
scholars. In other cases, the normal class is designed to 
help teachers both to know and to teach. An earnest 
and experienced Baptist Sunday-school superintendent, 
who is desirous of gaining information on this subject for 
the benefit of himself and others, writes concerning ‘it 
as follows: 


I am thoroughly imbued with the idea that it is possible for 
many, if not all, Sunday-schools to have some kind of a normal 
class, or training class, whose work shall induce more thorough 
Bible study, shall tend to elevate and broaden the standard of 
Sunday-school work, and shall largely increase the value and 
efficiency of Sunday-school teaching. In order to study more 
intelligently this subject, I am anxious to know what has been 
and what is being.done in this direction, and also to get the 
thoughts of practical Sunday-school workers on this subject. 
If not against your rules, will you kindly invite your many 
readers to write me on the following points? 1. Have you in 
your Sunday-school a normal or training class? If so, how is 
it conducted? Please give its programme in full, 2. What 
has been the history of this class, and what its influence on 
your school and church? 3. Is it possible for every school to 
have such aclass? 4, What suggestions can you add as to the 
formation and management of such classes? If winning souls 
to Christ is the first great aim of Sunday-school work, the train- 
ing of those who are Christ’s is certainly of vital importance ; 
and as young men and young women go out from our schools to 
new fields, they ought to be new centres from which should 
radiate influences resulting in more thorough Bible study, and 





they should be able to impart to others the knowledge they pos 
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tess. Familiarity with the Bible, and knowledge of how to use 
It, are sadly lacking, in their broadest sense, on'the part of those 
who do or who should become teachers. I know that for many, 
if not for most Sunday-schools, it is impossible to secure a thor- 
oughly competent normal-class teacher; but because the best 
work cannot be done, shall nothing be attempted? Many 
schools that might take a step upward do not, because the normal- 
tlass idea seems so far beyond their reach that they do not even 
think of making the one step that is practicable. More and 
more do I believe in the possibility of training-class work in 
every school, the effect of which would be to secure better work 
for the Master-in this the greatest of all fields. And it is be- 
tause of this belief that I am anxious to get all the information 
possible, in the hope that I may not only do better work myself, 
but that I may be able to present the matter to Sunday-school 
workers in such a way that they may see the need and hope of 
similar effort. 

The personal address of this correspondent is Mr. H. N. 
McKinney, Post-office Box 1592, Philadelphia. As the 
results of his inquiries in this field are to be given to the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, it is hoped that 
those who can supply him information accordingly will 
be ready to do so. 


Because the Bible is written for man, and in human 
language, it is inevitable that its sublimest revelations of 
God, and of things infinite and spiritual, are measurably 
limited by the limitations of human language. There is 
a sense in which it is true that God himself is limited in 
his revelations of himself by man’s limitations here in 
the flesh. The natural eye cannot see the things which 
are spiritual ; nor can the finite mind comprehend the 
infinite, except through finite symbols and suggestings. 
It is a forgetfulness of this truth that confuses so many 
Bible readers in their rendering of the anthropomorphic 
representations (or humanized forms) of God in the Bible 
narrative. The recent Sunday-school lessons concerning 
the appearances of God to the patriarchs of old have 
furnished striking illustrations in this line ; and questions 
on the whole subject are multiplying accordingly. Thus 
a Minnesota clergyman writes: 

In your Lesson Surroundings for the lesson of February 20, 
“Abraham Pleading for Sodom,” you say : “ Now it was appar- 
ent who the speaker was. No mere mortal could give such an 
assurance to a childless woman of advanced years. Yet even 
when Jehovah’s voice was recognized,” ete. Again, Professor 
Green says in his notes (v. 23), “Of the three men who visited 
Abraham, two had proceeded toward Sodom, leaving one with 
Abrahani,;whom he recognized as Jehovah, who spoke and 
acted as Jehovah, and whom the author of the narrative 
throughout identifies with Jehovah.” By this, is it mearit that 
this was God in human form, so that a man talks face to face 
with him? What is the biblical proof? Are we not told that 
no man hath seen God at any time? 


‘And in a similar line of inquiry, thefe comes this re- 
quest from a correspondent in Northern New York : 

Please tell us what you think of such passages as Genesis 
16:7; 18:1, ete.; Exodus 3:14; Numbers 22: 23; Joshua d: 
13-15, ete. “ The angel of the Lord,”—was this the same mani- 
festation of God as mentioned in John 1: 1, ete.? A full, con- 
cise statement from your pen will give much light to not a few 
readers of The Sunday School Times in this region. 

God’s specific revelations to man, of his immediate 
presence, in the earlier ages of the world, is not to be 
confounded with God’s incarnation of himseif in Jesus 
Christ. God appeared to the patriarchs, sometimes in a 
dream, sometimes in an open “vision,” sometimes in 
a@ voice, sometimes in the human form; bvt all these 
appearances were but appearances, even while they were 
the realest of realities. A good illustration of this is 
furnished in the appearances of God to Abraham and 
Lot. “The Lord appeared” to Abraham at Mamre; 
and when Abraham lifted up his eyes he saw “ three 
men.” These “men” left Abraham, and went toward 
Sodom. The Lord talked with Abraham through those 
men, and the Lord talked with Abraham when the men 
had gone on their way. At Sodom, two “angels” ap- 
peared to Lot; yet the angels seemed only “men.” The 
“angels” told Lot that they weve sent of the Lord to de- 
stroy Sodom; and again the Lord spoke to Lot through 
them as present in them. Neither one of them was the 
Lord, but the Lord was present in both of them. We 
have no reason for asserting that*those three men, or 
those two angels who seemed to be men, were separate 
and distinct personalities, with human bodies created 
as man’s body was first created, or born in the ordi- 
nary course of human generation,—although they did 
eat and drink as if they were wholly human, Nor 
have we any reason for saying that one of them in his 
human personality was distinctively the Lord himself, 
while the others were not. This would be materializing 
the idea of God, in violation of all the Bible teachings 
cone@tning God’s spirituality as God. It is enough for 
us to recognize the truth that the Lord appeared to Abra- 
ham in the three “men,” and to Lot in the two “angels.” 





That He who thus manifested Himself to Abraham was 
the One who alone has manifested Himself as God to 
man—Immanuel, God with us—we are entitled to be- 
lieve. And so we can understand the truth concerning 
every appearance of the Angel of the Lord, or the Angel 
of the Covenant under the old dispensation. But this is 
very different from supposing that God was in one of the 
“men,” and not in the other two, at Mamre; or that he 
was in one of the “angels,” and not in the other, at Sodom. 








ILLUSION. 
BY HANNAH CODDINGTON. 


The years are marching slowly on, 
Each bearing unknown treasure ; 
Impatient youth trips gayly by, 
In time to happy measure. 
“Oho! Oho! come, join our dance, 
With pranks and merry laughter ; 
For care belongs to age, as dust 
And cobwebs to a rafter,” 


The years are gliding quickly on, 
Still bearing each their treasure, 
While eager manhood plans and toils 
To gain a double measure. 
“Qho! Oho! come join our ranks, 
Strain nerve and sinew, heaping 
The golden grains, love, riches, power, 
While hot life-blood is leaping.” 


The years are whirling swiftly on, 
Still, still unknown their treasure. 
Age clutching with a shaking hand 
Its dry and hoarded measure. 
“Oho! Oho! come, join our race, 
Behold, how Pleasure’s flying! 
She hastens on, we also haste ; 
Who says life’s rose is dying ? ” 


The cycles of eternity, 
The years that have no measure, 
What wrath upon each veiléd face, 
Or smiles, a golden treasure ! 
Their voices resonant with cheer, 
Or sad, prophetic warning ; 
They ery, “ Behold! the end, the end,— 
Dark night, or radiant morning.” 





HISTORY OF THE PENTATEUCHAL 
COMPOSITION CONTROVERSY. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. EDUARD KONIG. 


The history of the Pentateuchal controversy is long 
and varied, even should we disregard the first pages, 
which tell of the introductory skirmishes. But if this 
history would be “a witness of the times, a light of the 
truth, the life of the memory, the teacher of the life” 
(Cicero, De Oratore, 2, 2 36), then neither its beginnings 
nor the causes of its progress must remain unnoticed. 

It is true that Philo and Josephus knew no Penta- 
teuchal controversy. On the contrary, both held that 
Moses actually penned the last eight verses of the Pen- 
tateuch. Here are the most important of the interesting 
words in which they set forth this opinion. Philo wrote 
(Concerning the Life of Moses, 3 : 39): “‘ Most wonder- 
ful is the end of the Pentateuch, which, as in a living 
creature, is the head of the whole legislation. For as 
Moses was already taken away, and stood at the limits 
of the arena, that he might end his course to heaven in 
a leap, inspired from above, and in divine ecstasy, as 
prophet, while still alive, he declared accurately the 
things which occurred at his death; namely, that he, 
being not yet dead, has ended his career; that he «was 
buried, no one being present,” etc. But Josephus has 
related after this manner (Ant., IV., 8, 48): “ Moses 
wrote in the holy books that he had died, because he was 
afraid that men, exaggerating his virtues, would make 
bold to say that he had returned to a divine existence.” 
The former, therefore, was of opinion that Moses, as 
prophet, could narrate his final earthly fate; the latter 
judged that Moses told of his death and burial out of 
humility, in order to prevent his own apotheosis. If the 
Mosaic origin of a part of the Pentateuch could be de- 
fended only by such artificial assumptions, can we wonder 
that, after the time of Philo and Josephus, the number 
of those constantly increased who doubted more and 
more the Mosaic origin of the entire Pentateuch ? 

Of course, the part of the Pentateuch which was at 
first denied to Moses was small. So among the Jews the 
editors of the Babylonian Gemara (Baba Bathra, fol. 
14, 15) ascribed only eight verses of the book of the law 
to Joshua (Deut. 34: 5-12). “For they ask,” says the 
Talmud at this place, “‘if Moses while alive could have 
written, ‘And Moses died there’? Did not Moses write 
only as far as this verse, and Joshua add the following 
eight verses?” Farther, Isaac ibn Suleiman, famous as 


physician, philosopher, and grammarian (+ 940), denied 
to Moses the passage Genesis 36: 31 et seg. This passage 
reads: “ These are the kings that reigned in the land of 
Edom before there reigned any king over the children 
of Israel.” Isaac was fully justified in so doing; for (1) 
there is in the Hebrew language a law that future events, 
if they are to be regarded as already completed in the plan 
of God, and therefore certain, are expressed by the perfect 
tense ; that is, prophetic perfect (comp. Isa. 9:1). (2.) But 
the narrator of Genesis 36 meant to utter no prophecy, 
but to give in verse 31 ef seg. simply a narrative, as in 
the other parts of this chapter. (3.) Therefore he did not 
wish to have the perfects of Genesis 36 : $1 et seg. under 
stood and translated as future perfects: “ The kings that 
shall have reigned in the land of Edom, before a king 
shall have reigned over the Israelites.” (4.) Consequently 
the author of these words did not intend to refer back to 
the promise (Gen. 17 : 6,16; 85:11). (5.) Finally, the 
real difficulty is not that Moses should have prophesied 
the commencement of the Israelitish kingdom, but that, 
according to the prophetical interpretation of Genesis 
36 : 31, Moses should have predicted the names of the 
kings of Edom who reigned before Saul. (6.) For the 
meaning of Genesis 36: 31-39 cannot be that these 
are the kings of Edom, until the time of Moses only, 
who preceded the Israelitish kingdom ; for in this case it 
must have read: “The kings that until now have pos- 
sessed the dominion in Edom are the following.” The 
words say, on the other hand, that the kings of Edom 
who are named reigned until the beginning of the‘actual 
kingdom of Israel. (7.) This natural and therefore 
necessary interpretation of Genesis 36:31 cannot be 
refuted by the small number of the kings enumerated,— 
for nothing can render uncertain a certain proposition,— 
even if the eight kings mentioned are meant to be an 
unbroken series, although none of them is called son 
of another. 


If the list is complete, it is only an argument that 
between the time of Moses and the time of Saul there 
could not have been much more than three hundred 
years; in favor of which speaks also Judges 11: 26. 
Although, therefore, said Isaac judged wrongly that 
these words (Gen. 86 : 31 e¢ seg.) were not written until 
the time of Jehoshaphat, nevertheless they remain an 
infallible token, which testifies that in the Pentateuch 
post-Mosaic elements have been mixed in with the 
Mosaic. Accordingly, Abenezra (+ 1167), in his com- 
mentary, at Genesis 36 : 31, judged Isaac harshly without 
just cause, satirically adding that he was called Jitschag, 
that is, “laugher,” because every one who hears his 
opinion laughs at him. Abenezra at least had no right 
to rebuke him so sharply; for, in the first place, he had 
himself acknowledged, at Genesis 12: 6, that Canaan, 
according to the notice, “ and the Canaanite was then in 
the land,” had been at the date of writing wrested out of 
the hand of another; and that, if this be not so, there 
lies a mystery in that notice, and the prudent keep 
silence. Furthermore, in his comments upon Deuter- 
onomy 1: 1, he has also designated the words of Genesis 
22:15 and Deuteronomy 3: 11 as similar mysterious 
notices of the Pentateuch. And, finally, at Deuteronomy 
34 : 5, he declares: “According to my opinion, from here 
on it was written by Joshua.” Moreover, the famous 
Isaac Abarbanel (+ 1508), in his commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch, notes it as remarkable that several times, instead 
| of “this side of the Jordan,” is written “that side of 
|the Jordan” (Gen. 50: 10,11; Deut. 1:1, 5; 8:8, 
| 20, 25, etc.) 
| Outside of Jewry also it was the account of Moses’ 
| death which gave occasion in the first instance for doubt- 
| ing the Mosaic composition of the entire Pentateuch. 
According to a passage contained in the third of the 
Clementine Homilies, written about 160 A. D., Moses 
intended to hand down the primal religion by word of 
mouth only, and entrusted the law to seventy wise men; 
but after his death, contrary to his own intention, the 
law was committed to writing. From the account of 
Moses’ death (Deut. 34 : 5), however, it is clear that this 
transcription of the law, the Pentateuch, did not come 
from him. Later, moreover, the Pentateuch was re- 
peatedly destroyed, and then enlarged by additions 
which were made to it, again written down. Celsus also, 
as is reported by Origen (4, 42) in the eight books which 
he wrote against him, held that the Pentateuch did “not 
come from Moses, but from several uucertain persons.” 
There lurks something also of criticism of the absolute 
Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch in the words with which 
the learned Jerome addressed Helvidius: “ Whether 
thou callest Moses the author of the Pentateuch, or Ezra 
the restorer of this work, I do not object.” These words 








contain an echo of the notice (Ezra 7 : 11, 14) that Ezra 
came in order to teach?in Israel statutes and judgments 
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according to the law of God which was in his hand. 
At a later date, in the medieval centuries, as in regard 
to many other things, so also in regard to the origin of the 
Petitateuch, the sparks of historical discernment, which 
had blazed up earlier, were almost entirely extinguished. 

But as it was generally the chief purpose and achieve- 
ment of the reformers to dig through the strata of 
ecclesiastical tradition to the primary sources of Chris- 
tianity, so the friends of the Reformation waked to a 
new and vigorous life the knowledge which had existed 
in earlier centuries regarding the origin of the Penta- 
tench. In 1620, Andreas Bodenstein of Carlstadt, at 
whose hands Luther had received the oath in 1512 when 
he became doctor of the Holy Scriptures, declared, in 
his “Treatise on the Canonical Scriptures: ” “It is cer- 
tain that Moses gave the people the God-delivered law; 
but to whom the wording of the five books and the 
thread of the representation belong,—as to that there 
may be doubt” (7 81). And farther: “The proposition 
can he defended that Moses was not the composer of the 
five books, because after his death we still find the self- 
same thread of representation” (285). Perhaps, how- 
ever, some one may forget that the evangelical Church 
owes its origin to the striving after historical truth, and 
affirm that Carlstadt was a radical spirit. But Luther 
also, in his lectures on Genesis (delivered 1536-1545; Opera 
Latina, Erlangen edition, Vol. IX., p. 29 et seg.), com- 
menting upon Genesis 36: 81, says: “ The question arises 
whether these kings lived before or after Moses. If they 
lived after Moses, then he himself could not have written 
this, but an addition has been made by another; such as 
ig also the last section of Deuteronomy. For he did not 
say of himself: ‘There hath not arisen another since 
Moses with whom God spake face to face.’ The same 
is true again of what is there narrated concerning the 
grave of Moses, etc., unless one should say that he fore- 
saw and prophesied ‘this with the help of the propheti- 
gal spirit.” 

There is another fact also from which it can be perceived 
fat. doubts regarding the absolute Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch were called forth by the plain finger- 
marks which existed; namely, that in the sixteenth cen- 
tury several scholars of the Roman Catholic Church, 
although in general friends of that which had been 
handed down, shook violently the tradition regarding 
the origin of the Pentateuch. For example, Andreas 
‘Masius wrote, in the preface to his commentary on the 
book of Joshua, which was printed in Antwerp in 1574 
(p, 2): “Easily refuted, yes, even invented, is the opinion 
of the ancient Jews, which they have left behind in their 
Talmud, regarding the authors of their holy books. I at 
least am of the opinion that Ezra, either alone or together 
‘with cotemporaries who possessed distinguished piety and 
echolarship, illuminated (qflatum) by the heavenly Spirit, 
compiled (compi/asse) not only this book of Joshua, but 
also that of the Judges, that of the Kings, and other 
books of the Holy Bible, from various records which had 
been preserved by the congregation of God. Good argu- 
qaents can even be adduced to show that the work o1 
Moses, which is called Pentateuch, was pieced dnd eluci- 
dated long after Moses’ time at least by the interpolation 
of words and sentences, To mention, for example, only 
one argument, Cariath-arbe [Kiriath-arba] is there often 
named Hebron, and yet weighty authorities have reported 
that this name was given to that city by Hebron, the 
fon of Caleb.” 

The Pentateuchal controversy, accordingly, is not the 
fruit of caprice, nor was it born in a single moment, as 
Pallas Athene, clad in complete armor, is said to have 
sprung from the head of Zeus. On the contrary, schol- 
ars very gradually discovered, partly in the matter, and 
partly in the manner, as Clericus very aptly remarks in 
his commentary on the Pentateuch (1693, p. xxxi),' all 
those marks which go to show that Moses did not com- 
mit the whole Pentateuch to writing. But before I 
‘describe further how the mass of arguments from facts 
and style was increased by individual exegetes and histo- 
tians, and how the related parts of the Pentateuch were 
recognized by characteristics of matter or manner, I must 
interpolate a remark about the method which I shall 
apply in the composition of the second half of this article. 
This is rendered necessary by the amount of literature 
which has accumulated about the Pentateuchal contro- 
versy since the seventeenth century. For after the sources 
of this learned controversy were once opened, it soon re- 
sembled a broad river. Hence, if we were to examine 
the individual waves of this mighty river with the same 
minuteness with which we studied its first weak tribu- 
taries,.we should often lose its direction, and it would 


“Duo genera argumentorum recentioris Mose aetatis volunt esse 


‘in Pentateuche : alte ok Nyt totinn Hbel, alia ox Mngulis looks 
petite suns.” 





indeed be long before our wanderings found an end. 
Therefore, from this point onward we must no longer 
present an abundance of details and an unbroken se- 
quence of development, but rather the turning-points of 
that development and the most important directions of 
progress. It is with regret, accordingly, that I am obliged 
to deny myself the pleasure of offering the reader further 
fruits of the study which I have devoted to the literature 
of the Pentateuchal controversy.' 


University of Leipeig, Germany. 





FUTURITY. 
BY EMMA ©, DOWD. 


Locked is the future’s portal, 
And no man holds the key; 
But, supremely planned, at God’s command, 
Issue the days ta be. 


Vain is the prophet’s endeavor 
Fashion his keys as he may, 
At the last, he must wait by the heayen-shut gate 
Till to-morrow succeeds to-day. 





WATTS AND DODDRIDGE. 
BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


I am much indebted to my friend, Mr. John H. 
Osborne, of Auburn, New York, who, from his splendid 
collection of autographs, has supplied me with the follow- 
ing letters. I have already had reason to be delighted 
with many of those same autographs, but I never ex- 
pected that they would produce such a pléasant result. 
To any one who reads between the lines of Dr. Watts’s 
ingenious letter, there is a great deal that is very sugges- 
tive and valuable. I send these papers, therefore, just as 
they stand. My health forbids anything further except 
the expression of thanks to Mr. Osborne, on behalf of the 
lovers of English hymns. Mr. Osborne writes: 

“Noticing your letter in The Sunday School Times 
of March 5, ‘ Doddridge’s Last Hymn,’ which interested 
me greatly, it has occurred to me that you would be 
interested in a letter of his, which is among my auto- 
graphs, addressed to Dr. Isaac Watts. I send you a copy 
of it, also a copy of one written by Dr. Watts to Dr. 
Doddridge, the two serving to show what cordial relations 
existed between the men. I do Hot know that the verses 
at the end of Dr. Doddridge’s letter have ever been pub- 
lished, but should think not. They are not quite as 
polished as most of his lyrical productions, possibly the 
persons for whom alone they were furnished were not 
much inclined to criticise, nor accustomed to pick flaws 
in the verse of so good and venerated a man.” 


DODDRIDGE TO WATTS. 

Revp & Dear Siz 

NORTHAMPTON Feb 21st 1740-1 
Saturday Night 

This brings you our most hearty thanks for the Favour 
of yours of ye 7th Instant & for your Goodness & Gare in 
sending us the very pretty Tiles which came safe to Hand 
& are now fixed in their proper Places to ye great Joy of 
my young People who seem very desirous of forming 
some Acquaintance wh them. Your very obliging & 
candid acceptance of those plain Hymns which I lately 
sent you may perhaps occasion the Trouble of receiving 
more. Your Notice of them is really an Honour beyond 
what they deserve, but if my fair Friend Miss Nancy 
will favour them wh a Place in her Memory she shall be 
furnished with some of them from Time to Time, as I 
have an Opportunity. The Wise & Good Hint you, Sir 
were pleased to give me as to erecting little Societies, 
has I bless God had its singular Use amongst us and 
has I hope already been in some measure effectual for ye 
Revival of Religion here as I think I told you in my 
last. For their Sakes I preached 2 Sermons ye other 
day from Mal III. 7, 8 & composed a Hymn wh I send 
you on ye other side hoping it may be suitable to some 
of my Friends at-St Albans & unadorned as it is. 
may thro’ ye Divine Blessing do some little Matter 
towards strengthening their Hunds in God. When I 
next enjoy ye great Pleasure & Improvement of an Inter- 
view wk you we will talk over ye Scheme wh you are 
pleased to recommend to my Consideration. It indeed 
well deserves to be thought of & I hope God will 
either assist me to attempt it or excite some abler Person 
to set about it. I shall think it a great Honour to be so 
imploy’d for every Thing is honourable in proportion to 
ye Degree of Usefulness wh may be expected from 
it & ye Scheme proposed if well executed may be very 
serviceable, only I fear it will be difficult for me, tho’ I 


\Norz.—aA second paper in continuation of this history wil Siew 
next week.—Tue Epito® 








hope your advices as to ye particular Method & Plan may 
render it easier. 

You hear I presume Sir how happily Salters Hall ‘is 
provided for on Mr Ortons declining to give them a 
Visit. I hope this Letter will come according to ye good 
Scheme ye mention. Weare both very sorry to hear 
that our very generous obliging & tender Friend Mrs 
Clark is still afflicted wh those Returns of Disorders on 
her Spirits. The Acct you send of my old Friend Mrs 
Wood is very affecting but I doubt not it was to her a 
very gracious Providence. I am now very tenderly im- 
pressed wh ye afflictions of my Friend Mr Kilgire ye 
Barber that shavd you wn we had ye Pleasr of your Com- 
pany. He had a charming Boy, equally remarkable for 
ye Beauty of his Form & Capacities of his Mind who tho’ 
not quite five distinguished himself so much in our Cate- 
chetical Exercises that I pleased my self wh ye Thoughts 
of giving him an Education for ye Ministry < used to 
call him my Boy but he was about ten Days ago seized 
wh ye Small pox & is now probably dead for he was but 
just alive an Hour ago. A Turn wh melancholy as it is 
reminds me of my Obligation to ye Divine Goodness 
for ye Preservation of my Children in their Extremity. 

Since ye Date of my last I have been: pretty much 
taken up at odd Times wh Eusebius Precep. & Demon- 
stratio Evangelica in wh I find several memorable Things 
some Hints of wh if you have not had an opportunity of 
receiving those Books I may perhaps at a proper Time 
lay before you. I have also been looking into Harring- 
ton’s works where I find some Hints wh Mr Lowman has 
made great use of in his late Dissertation on ye Civil 
Government of ye Hebrews an incomparable Book wh 
wh ye Appendix I have just been abridging & Lecturing 
over to my pupils as a Supplement to their Lectures on 
Jewish Antiquities His Remarks on ye Provision for 
ye Levites are incomparably beyond any thing of ye kind 
I ever met wh & perfectly remove what ever appeared to 
me a very puzzling Difficulty. I cannot persuade Mr 
Warburton to look into it for he tells me he reads nothing 
on this subject but I have made bold to send him a Plan 
of my thoughts on ye Mention of Future Rewards & 
Punishments in ye Old Testament which he desired I 
would do. I have kept a Copy of ye Letter wh as it 
contains some singular Notions I shall be glad of your 
Opinion upon. 

I have every Day since ye Beginning of ye New Year 
been writing a little of my Sermons on Regénération to 
that now I am drawing towards ye Close of ye ninth. 
When I have finished this first Draught wh my Pupils 
transcribe from Short Hand I will review & correct ye 
three first Sermons & Send you by a safe Messenger as 
opportunity offers begging that you would please to cor- 
rect them. I hope to get them in the Press before Lady 
Day & that they may get out by Midsummer. 

Welford is like to be vacant again ye young Minister 
that settled wh them for the Winter being deficient 
either in orthodoxy Prudence or both. Several Neigh- 
bouring Congregations especially Ashley & Harbro’ 
wh continue vacant increase my Care. I wd there- 
fore recommend their Case to your Prayers, Their Aver- 
sion to the Thoughts of removing a Pastor & Backward- 
ness to Settle wh a very young Man make it very difficult 
to know how to help them. Mr Fawcett is unanimously 
chosen at Taunton & will I hope be successful & happy 
there. The Ministers in these Parts have at my Request 
agreed to preach on Family Religion on ye third Lord’s 
Day in April The pretty Child I mentioned is Dead, 

I conclude Dearest Sir earnestly desiring your contin- 
ued Prayers begging a Visit from you as soon as your 
Convenience will admit & recommending you & your 
valuable Labours to ye Blessing of him [sic] to whom 
they are so faithfully devoted. In due Time we shall 
reap if we faint not.’ I shall be glad to know ye Price 
of ye Tiles & will send ye Money wn I send ye Ser- 
mons. In ye mean Time I hope you forget not our 
Petition relating to those Discourses on Self Acquaintance 
from Proverbs. We join in ye most respectful Services 
to yourself & Lady ye Dear little Family whom I always 
think of wh ye tenderest Regard, Mr Harrison whose 
Dialogues I hope quickly to receive & all other Friends 
wh you Iam 

Rev & Dear Sir your most obliged & affect 
humble servt P Doddridge 


God’s gracious Regard to those who associate for the 
Revival of Religion. 


from Mal. III. 16, 17. 


1 
The Lord on Mortal Man looks down 
From his celestial Throne ; 
And when ye Wicked swarm around 
He well discerns his own, 
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2 land. Yet I cannot but pity him & am ready to per- | that I must have told the shoemaker to ‘send her size; 
He sees the tender hearts that mourn suade myself he is asincere Christian, and yt your esteem | instead of yours,” replied Mrs. Ramsey. 
The Scandals of the Times, of him is grounded on sufficient Testimony. “ But that will not help me any now. Just look at 
And join their Efforts to oppose Farewell, Dear Sir, & take Care of your health, that | these old ones; they are not only patched, but really 
Buch wide-prevailing Crimes. you do not plunge into Old Age & infirmities before your | broken in one or two more places. I can’t possibly wear 
3. time. My hearty Salutations attend your dear Partner | them to church or Sunday-school. Just fancy such shoes 
Low to the Social Band he bows of Life, & may you be long preserved as mutuell Com- | peeping out from under my pretty new garnet dress!” 
His still attentive Ear; forts. Amen. Our friends here salute you. I am Sir | exclaimed Violet, tearfully. 
“er be ein co Your Affectly I Warts. “Then wear your serge school dress.” 
6 ¥ ; To The Revd Dr Doddridge in Northamton “Oh, horrors! What should I look like!” 


The Chronicles of Heaven shall keep 
Their words in Transcript fair ; 
In the Redeemer’s Book of Life 
Their Names recorded are. 

5 
“Yes,” saith the Lord, “the World shall know 
“These humble Souls are mine : 
“These when my Jewels I produce 
“Shall in full Lustre shine. 

6 
‘When Vengeance like a Torrent comes 
“My foes away to bear 
“That Hand that strikes the Rebels thro’ 
“Shall all my Children spare. 


WATTS TO DODDRIDGE. 


NEWINGTON Mar 20th 1741-2 
ReEvp anp Dear SiR 


Without any further Complements passing between us, 
I apply myself immediately to answer yours which came 
to me by Mr Castilioni two days ago. 

IT am still indebted to you, Sir, & my Debts increase 
for your kind and affectionate Notice of me in Prayer 
& thanksgiving in publick and private. I give God 
thanks also for ye share I have in the Hearts of my 
Friends. But I am Sorry to say, that my Health is but 
very little restor’d, tho I have been five or six times in 
the Pulpit, yet I am very Doubtfull whether I can go 
on. However I hope to try again to morrow if God 
will please to strengthen me. 

You may expect 20 of the Assembly’s Catechisms with 
my Notes next week. 

I am sorry that I can oblige you with no more remarks 
of mine on ye Ist Vol. of your Family Expositor, than 
will come into a quarter of a Sheet. For when I wrote 

them two Years ago I hoped to have been able to talk 
‘over much more with you when I should have the pleas- 
ure of seeing you, but God was pleased to retrench my 
Capacity of study and conversation before that time. As 
for ye 2d Vol. tho’ we have read it over in the Family, 
yet my health did not permit me to write apy Remark 
upon it. What little there is in the margin of the Ist 
Volume shall be transcribed for you. 

I am affraid your work Enlarges under your hands, so 
that ye Book of the Acts may make a distinct Volume, 
and leave you two more Vols. for ye Epistles &c, whereby 
perhaps you will find your Self too much confined also to 
finish it in two Volumes. I only hint this Caution lest 
any thing you write should be render’d less acceptable by 
its Prolixity. And therefore I would give you a hint of 
ye same Danger in the Rise and Progress of Religion, and 
beg one favor more of you in that little Book, which I 
think I have not hinted (viz) that you would please to 
abstain from every Latinized, Scholastick or Learned 
Word or Expression, lest it should be less Intelligible to 
the plainest Christians, which has been a little Com- 
plained of in your Excellent Practical Writings. But I 
know it is very hard for a Tutor to talk or write at all 
times in such low language as People Expect. 

Iam glad to hear your Pupills prove so well, and we 
shall be well pleased to receive such an Aecount. 

As for poor Mr Castilioni, I say just as you do; I 
question whether your Interest in Mrs Holden had suf- 

ficient force to make the Letter which you wrote to her 
and left open, effectual for his Relief. She is not so strict 


a Dissenter as you may imagine; their Family dividing: 


their Worship between the Church of England and the 
Dissenters, and besides your Name and worth is not so 
much known to her as to Multitudes of your Friends: 
and I believe she did think your former Letters were too 
free & pressing. Whether she will Answer them I know 
not. Nor can [ tell when I shall see her. I keep your 
last Letter by me to be ye matter of Conversation when- 
soever I see her, as ye only way to make it Obtain Suc- 
cess. Besides I should tell you that she had a Month 
ago finished her present Distributions, and will not begin 
again for Several Months yet tocome; so that Castilioni 
can find no present Relief. He has had many Guineas 
from me, besjles what I have gotten for him, and I gave 
him another two days ago; But his conduct has been so 
Weak in setting his hand as a surety (as he tells me) that 
I question whether he can be relieved or stay in Eng- 








JOSEPH IN THE FURNACE. 
BY THE REV. ELLIOTT ©. ARMSTRONG. 


The choicest spiritual truth may oftentimes be lighted 
upon in out-of-the-way places of Scripture. ' Just as the 
tourist will frequently find the loveliest landscapes not 
framed by the car-window, but in remote valleys, and 
along the lonely reaches of the sea-coast, so the student 
of the Bible comes often upon his clearest and most 
beautiful views of divine things, not in the great high- 
way of history and prophecy, but from some outlying 
hillock of song and prayer. In the life of Joseph, there 
is to be had a striking view of his soul from a sequestered 
spot deep in the bosom of one of the less interesting 
psalms, 

The narrative in Genesis gives us an outline of the life 
of Joseph as seen from the outside; but who has not 
often wished that Joseph might himself speak more 
directly to us? Would that he had poured forth his 
soul, as David did, in rich spiritual confession! What 
would we not give for a psalm born of the lonely prison 
hours, or a triumphant song reminiscent’ of the pit and 
slavery? Ifonly, like Silvio Pellico in modern times, 
Joseph had left us his prison autobiography? One 
glimpse into the workings of the steadfast soul of the 
Hebrew youth we are permitted. 

In Psalm 105 there is a little picture—all the more 
striking because of its bare chronological frame—of the 
struggle through which Joseph’s soul passed in that 
Egyptian prison. In the nineteenth verse of that psalm 
we are told of Joseph that “the word of the Lord tried 
him;” and the lexicon and commentary bring out the 
colors of the picture that have been somewhat dimmed 
by thetranslation. ‘Tried ” is, in the Hebrew, the word 
used to describe the extraction of metal from the ore,— 
“smelted,” it might be translated; and “word of the 
Lord” refers to those visions of future greatness given to 
Joseph when a lad at home, toward the fulfillment of 
which the only steps, so far, had been the pit, slavery, 
persecution, and the prison. These promises of deferred 
fulfillment are represented playing upon the soul of 
Joseph, as the flames of the smelting furnace upon the 
ore in which lies concealed the metal. He went into the 
prison so much ore; he came out so much precious metal. 

What a picture is this of the tiresome days and lonely 
nights! The memory of those bowing sheaves and wor- 
shiping sun, moon, and stars was always with him; and, 
holding more tightly to the promise they enshrined, he 
came te rely more and more on the God who sent the 
vision. The slag of self, impetuosity, and the crudity of 
youth, went from him, and there remained the pure gold 
of faith and patience. And with these, too, there came 
a clearer spiritual insight. Because faithful to his own 
vision, he learned to interpret the visions of others. Is 
if any wonder, since they can do such work as this upon 
the souls that hold them, that the apostle Peter calls the 
promises of God “ exceeding great and precious ” ? 

Joseph held to a vision, and trusted the unseen God 
of his fathers for its fulfillment. We have the promises, 
in explicit words, of the God incarnate. Do they not 
play upon our souls in refining flame? Shall we come 
out slag, or metal? “ Having therefore these promises, 
..- let us cleanse ourselves ... perfecting holiness in the 
fear of God.” 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


VIOLETS OLD SHOES. 


BY FRANCES E. WADLEIGH. 











“O mamma!” exclaimed Violet, as she ran into her 
mother’s room just before breakfast one beautiful Sunday 
morning in the beginning of winter, “my new shoes 
which came home after I was abed and asleep last night 
are ever so much too small, and I cannot possivly wear 
them! Why, they are just a nice fit for Laura!” 

Laura was her sister, two years younger, and much 
smaller. 

“Then we shall have to give them to her,—she will 
soon need them,—and order a new pair for you. I fear 





** Does’ God look at one’s clothing ?” 

“No, ma’am; of course not; but one don’t want to go 
to Sunday-school actually shabby. It will not do any 
harm if I stay home just this once,—will it?” 

“T thought you were going to call and take those 
neglected Parker girls to Sunday-school to-day,” was 
Mrs. Ramsey’s apparently non-committal answer. 

“T was going to; but as Rosa is eleven years old, and 
has never been yet, I think she can wait one more Sun- 
day. Need I go, mamma?” 

“You may do exactly as you choose, Violet; I will 
leave it to your own will and your own conscience.” 

That would have been a perfectly satisfactory answer, 
Violet thought, if her mamma had only left off that one 
last word—conscience. 

She tried to persuade herself that conscience could 
have nothing to do with shabby clothes; but somehow 
there was a verse or two of the New Testament which 
would come into her mind: “ Do ye look on things after 
the outward appearance?” “ Whose adorning, let it not 
be that outward adorning of plaiting the hair, and of 
wearing of gold, or of putting on of apparel; but let it 
be the hidden man of the heart in that which is not cor- 
ruptible, even the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, 
which is in the sight of God of great price.” 

“Oh dear!” sighed Violet, after a few moments’ medi- 
tation, “If I really had the ‘meek and quiet spirit’ 
which my Father prizes, I suppose I shouldn’t care if 
the girls did stare at my shoes!” 

The result was that, at Sunday-school time, Violet, in 
her school frock and shabby (though well-blacked) shoes, 
rang at Mrs. Parker’s door-bell. 

Rosa and Hatty Parker were the daughters of irre- 
ligious parents, who seemed to think that their poverty 
and distress was good excuse for scorning God, instead 
of a reason of figeing to him for assistance and comfort. 
Rosa was in the same class at school that Violet belonged 
to, and, as they were both among the best pupils there, 
they had struck up quite a friendship. 

“Good morning, girls!” said ‘Violet, as she entered 
the room where all the numerous Parkers were assem- 
bled. “ You see, I’ve come for you to go with me to-day, 
as you promised you would.” 

Rosa and Hatty exchanged glances with their parents; 
then their father said, rather gruffly : 

“T don’t know as my girls care‘to'go Among so many 
fine folks.’’ 

“We are not fine!” cried Violet, in-amazement. 

“Where is the pretty new dress you were going to wear 
to-day?” Rosa asked, as her father said no more. 

By way of reply, Violet told the truth, adding: 

“When mamma leaves anything to my conscience, I 
am sure there must be a real right and wrong somewhere 
in the matter. So I came to the conclusion that God 
would not look at my clothés, and that to forsake my 
duty, just because people would criticise me, showed that 
my religion must be only skinsdeep.” 

“Mamma,” said Rosa, “ may Hatty and I go, after all?” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Parker; then, turning to Violet, 
she explained: ‘I’ve felt real reproached sometimes 
because I never sent my children to church er Sunday- 
school. I always went when I was Rosa’s age. But we 
are so poor that I can’t make them look as nice as other 
children do. Still, if they’re willing to go shabby,—and 
if you can go in your old shoes, I’m sure they ought to, 
—and you don’t mind taking them, it is ail right. If 
you had come here to-day, as Rosa said you were going 
to, in your silk dress and plush jacket to match, I should 
not have insisted on their going. - Poor people are proud, 
and don’t like to put their rags alongside of other peo- 
ple’s finery.” 

When Violet got home that evening, she said: 

“Mamma, if you are willing, I think I'shall never wear 
fine clothes to Sunday-school again. Rosa and Hatty 
were so interested to-day! but, just think, if I had been 
‘dressed up’ they would not have gone with me. Was 
that silly of them?” 

“¥ don’t like to judge others too harshly, Violet. The 
Golden Rule will make us tender:even of our weaker sis- 
ters’ silly or ignorant prejudices; for ss Christ came to 
heal the sick, not the well,.so must we try to teach the 
ignorant, not the instructed, by our words and deeds” 
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1, April 3,—Joseph Sold into Egypt. Gen, 37 : 23-% 
2. April 10.—Joseph Exalted... Gen. 41: 38-48 
S April 17.—Joseph Makes Himself Known.........0.:00000ee0 Gen, 45 : 1-15 
4. April 24.—Joseph and His Father. Gen, 47 : 1-12 
5 May 1.—Israel in Egypt. Exod, 1: 6-14 
“é May 8,—The Child Moses. Exod, 2 : 1-10 
‘7. May 15.—The Cali of Moses Exod, 8 : 1-12 
,% May 22.—The Passover. .-- Exod, 12; 1-14 
9. May 20.—The Red Sea. Exod, 14: 19-31 
10, Jane 5.—The Manna Exod, 16 ; 4-12 





2. June 12.—The Commandments bentehoswonteavencsosscosessensboncoacese Exod. 20 : 1-11 

12. June 16.~The Command Exod, 20 : 12-21 

13, June 26.—Review ; Temperance Lesson, Lev. 10; 1-11; Missionary Les- 
#on, Exod. 35 ; 20-20, 








LESSON Il., SUNDAY, APRIL 10, 1887. 
Titux: JOSEPH: EXALTED. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Gen, 41 ; 38-48.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


’ $8. And Phi’radh said unto his | 38 And Pharaoh said unto his 
servants, Can we find such a one servants, Can we find such a 
@5 this @%, a man in whom the one as this, a man in whom 
Bpirit of God is? 39 the spirit of God is? And Pha- 
39, And Ph&’radh said unto Jd’- raoh said unto Joseph, Foras- 
ih, Forasmuch as God hath much as God hath shewed 
wed thee all this, there is none thee all this, there is none so 

#e discreet and wise as thou art: discreet and wise as thou: 
_ 4. Thou shalt be over my | 40 thou shalt be over my house, 
house, and according unto thy and according unto thy word 
Word shall all my people be shall all my people ! be ruled: 
ruled ; only in the throne willl | * only in the throne will I be 
be greater than thou. 41 greater than thou. And Pha- 
» 4l, And Phé/rath said unto J6’- raoh said unto Joseph, See, I 
seph, See, I have set thee over all have set thee over all the land 
the land of E’/gypt. 42 of Egypt. And Pharaoh took 
42. And Phi/raéh took off his off his signet ring from his 
ring from his hand, and put it hand, and put it upon Jo- 


upon J6’seph's hand, and arrayed seph’s hand, and arrayed him 
him in vestures of fine linen, and in vestures of 2fine linen, and 
put a gold chain about his neck ; put a gold chain about his 


43. And he made him to ride in 
the second chariot which he had; 
and they cried before him, Bow 
the knee : and he made him ruler 


48 neck; and he made him to 
ride in the second chariot 
which he had ; and they cried 
before him, *Bow the knee: 


Over all the land of E’gypt. and he set him over all the 
, 44. And Phf@’radh said unto Jé- | 44 land of Egypt. And Pharaoh 
seph, I am Phé/radb, and without said unto Joseph, I am Pha- 


thee shall no man lift up his 
hand or foot in all the land of 


raoh, and without thee shall 
ho man lift up his hand or his 
foot in all the land of Egypt. 
4 And Pharaoh called Joseph's 
name Zaphenath-paneah ; and 
he gave him to wife Asenath 
the daughter of Poti-phera 
priest of On. And Joseph 
went out over the land of 
46 Egypt. And Joseph was thirty 
years old when he stood before 
Pharaoh king of Egypt. And 
Joseph went out from the 
presence of Pharaoh, and 
went throughout all the land 
47 of Egypt. And in the seven 
plenteous years the earth 
brought forth by handfuls. 


Pgypt. 
|. And Phé‘radh called Jv- 
h's name Ziph’nath-pé-a- 
né@’ah; and he gave him to wife 
Ave-nith the daughter of Pét-i- 
phé‘rah ‘priest of On. And Jé- 
geph went out over al/ the land of 

E’gypt. 
* 4. And Jé’seph was thirty years 
aid when he stood before Phi- 
rash king of E’gypt. And Ji- 
went out from the presence, 
, and went throughout 

all the land of E’gypt. 

47, And in the seven plenteous 
Years the earth brought out by 


handfuis. 48 And he gathered up all the 

48. And he gathered up all the food of the seven years which 
food of the seven years, which| were in the land of Egypt, and 
‘were in the land of E’gypt, and laid up the food in the cities: 








Jaid up the food in the cities: the food of the field, which 
the food of the field, which was ‘was round about every city, 
Yound about every city, laid he laid he up in the same. 
up in the same. 
— 
8Abrech bl 

meee OF utine fs soos 9 ap el a moanlig toknecl. 

oabe Srngcions Committee wobld substitutue the modern apelling 

“shewed” in verse 39, 
LESSON PLAN. 


Torsc oF THE QUARTER: Bondage and Deliverance. 


Gorpan Taxt ror tHe Quarrme: There is no other God 
that can deliver after Uus sort,—Dan. 8 ; 29. 


Lamsem Torrc: Delivered and Exalted. 


1, Exalted from Bondage, vs. 38-40. 
2. Invested with Authority, vs. 41-44. 
3. Ruling with Wisdom, vs. 46-48. 


Gorpen Text; Commit thy way unto the Lord ; trust also 
én hin ; and he shall bring it to pase.—Psa. 37 : 5. 


Darty Hows Reaves : 
.—Gen, 41: 98-48. Delivered and exalted. 
T.—Gen. 40; 1-28. Joseph in prison. 
W.—Gen. 41; 1-37. Joseph before Pharaoh. 
T.—Gen. 41 : 49-57. Joseph in authority. 
F-—Hath. 8:1-17, The Jews delivered and exalted. 
S—Dan, 6:328. Daniel delivered and exalted. 
S.—Aots 2: 22-86. Jesus delivered and exalted. 





Tamar Ovex: { 








LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, EXALTED FROM BONDAGE, 
1. A Teae Basis of Merit: 
* A man in whom the spirit of God is (38). 


U. A Natural Fruit of Godliness : 

There is none so discreet and wise as thou (39). 

Thou art able, for the spirit. . . is in thee (Dan. 4 : 18). 

tues Swed, Spirit... . shall teach you all things vous 4 : 26). 


.. full of the +938 and of wisdom (Acts 6: 
é heave an anointing, ... and ye know all ings 4 John 2 : 20). 


Wil, A Grand Field of Usetulness : 

According unto thy word shall all my pn be ruled (40). 

par 1 3 5 Ny J pom in the fear of God,...shall be as the light 

28am, 

He made By ord of his house, and ruler (Psa. 105 : 21). 

I will set thee over many things (Matt. 25 : 21). 

He made him governor over Egypt and all his house (Acts 7 ; 10). 

1. ‘Can we find such a one as this?” (1) High qualifications 
needed ; (2) High qualifications found. 

2. God hath shewed thee all this.” (1) A Divine teacher ; (2) A 
susceptible pupil ; (3) A blessed result. 

8. ‘Only in the throne will I be greater than thou.” (1) Exten- 
sive jurisdiction allotted ; (2) Supreme jurisdiction reserved,— 
(1) Joseph’s sway ; (2) Pharaoh’s reservation. 


If, INVESTED WITH AUTHORITY. 

1. The Royal Ring: 

Pharaoh took off his signet ring, .. . and put it upon Joseph's 
hamd (42). é 
The king took his ring, and gave it unto Haman (Esther 8 : 10). 
It was sealed with the ‘king’s be (Esther 3 : 12). 


The king took off his ring, an gav e it unto Mordecai (Esther 8 ; 2). 
Put a ring on his hand ( uke 15 : 


il. The Royal Robe : 


And arrayed him in vestures of fine linen (42). 


David was clothed 9 a robe of fine linen (1 Chron. 15 : 27). 
CD went forth... in royal apparel of blue and w ‘hite (Esther 


1 girded thee about with fine linen (Ezek. 16 ; 10). 
Clothed in tine linen, white and pure (Rey. 19: 14), 


il. The Royal Rule : 

Without thee shall no man lift up his hand (44). 

Go unto Joseph; what he saith to you, do (Gen. 41 : 55). 

He it was that sold to all the people (Gen. 42 : 6). 

He is ruler over all the land of Egypt Ngo 45 : 26). 

To bind his princes at his pleasure (Psa, 1 22). 

1, ‘Ring, . . . vestures, ... chain, . aaah: ” (1) Symbols of 
« & alty ; (2) Symbols ‘of honor ; (3) Symbols of authority 
* He set him over all the land of Kgy pt. ”” (1) To rule it; (2) To 
* a it, FW To Beinet go in its plenty ; (2) To support in its poverty. 

8. ‘‘I am Pharao Sovereignt y recognized ; (2) Sovereigniy 
asserted ; (3) nel de delegate 


III, RULING WITH WISDOM. 
1. Planning the Work : 


Joseph went out over the land of Egypt (45). 


Appoint overseers over the land (Gen. 41 : 34). 

Joseph... went throughout all the*land of Egypt (Gen, 41 : 46 ». 
Then went I up in the night, .. . and viewed the wall (Neh. 2 15). 
Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields (John 4 : 35). 


il. Gathering the Food ; 


He gathered up all the food of the seven years (48). 


Let them gather all the food of these good zeae (Gen, 41 : 85). 
And gathereth her food in the harvest (Prov. 6 : 8). 
He that gathereth 7 summer is a wise son (Prov. 10 
He that reapeth, ... gathereth fruit unto life eternal t ohn 4: 36). 


I. Providing for isesenainn 


The food ... rownd about every city, laid he up (48). 
Joseph laid up corn as the sand of the séa (Gen. 41 ¥ 49); 
In all the land of Egypt there was bread (Gen. 41: 54). 


Prepare to meet thy God (Amos 4 : 12), 
Be Age also ready :... the Son of man cometh (Matt. 24 : 44). 


1, * Joseph went olut over the land of Egypt.’’ (1) The man; (2) 
The land ; (3) The outgoing.—Went out (1) To survey the field ; 
(2 To organize his work ; (3) To initiate his gatherings. 
he earth brought forth by handfuls,.’’ (1) To fulfll Joseph’s 

»_ aepenants (2) To till Joseph’ 8 granaries ; (3) To feed Joseph's 

ndants ; (4) ‘o honor Joseph's God. 

aid up the food in the cities,” (i) Food abundant; (2) Food 
© anes ; (8) Food garnered ; (4) Food convenient. 


2° 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


GOD’S PROVIDENTIAL CARE, 
1, Its Sphere: 
Over all his works (Psa. 103 : 19; 
Preserves all his works (Neh 9: 
Provides food for all (Psa. 104 : a7, 
Specialy reserves his saints (Psa. 8 
mtrols all men (Prov. 16 : 

Overrules evil (Gen, 45 : 5-7; 


2. Its Aim: 


The glory of God (Psa. 46 : 10; 1 Cor. 15 : 24-28), 
The good of saints (Rom. 8 : 28; 1 Cor. 8 : 21-23). 


3. its Operation; 


With Abraham (Gen. 22 : 6-13). 

With Joseph (Gen. 37 : 23-28; 45 : 4-8). 
With Elijah (1 Kings 17 : 2-6). 

With Mordecai (Esther 6 : 1-3, 10, 11). 
With Peter (Acts 12 : 5-11). 

With Paul (Acts 23 : 10-24). 


Pew 9). 
; Matt. 10: 29), © 


28 136 : 23). 

: 28; Matt, 10 :'30/315. 
9; ‘Acta B: 88, 39). 
50 : 20; Psa. 76 : 10). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The last lesson left Joseph in Egypt, a slave to Potiphar, 
who was a captain of the king’s body-guard, which was also 
the king’s band of executioners. 

At this point the Bible narrative turns aside to relate a 
story of the misdoings in the house of Judah, the son of Jacob 
in whose line the promised Messiah was to come. In such 
truthful exhibits as this, of the sinfulness of the chosen people 
of God, it is that the inspiration which guided the Bible rec- 
ord is evidenced. There is no attempt to show these men 
perfect. They.are pictured just as they were. And it is note- 


Judah is the first of. the four women named in the genealogy 
of Jesus, with which the New Testament opens, the other 
three being Rahab the Canaanitish harlot; Ruth, a woman 
of the Moabitish stock; and the false wife of Uriah the Hit- 


the provisions of . grace. 





i sfbe holy god's in thee (Daa. ¢ "1 is). 27 : 18). 
go ok ks sa hes C2 a 





worthy, in this connection, that the dishonored daughter of 


tite. It was not of a pure and untainted stock that Jesus 
Christ came into this world, when he humbled himself to be 
formed in fashion asa man. Nor are sinners shut out from 


Returning to Joseph, the Bible narrative represents hig 
varied and eventful career in Egypt. No story in the Bible 





International lessons were first entered upon, three full months 
were given to. this story. But now only a few salient points 
in Joseph’s history are touched upon in the lessons selected. 
“The Lord was with Joseph, and he was a prosperous 
man.” His Egyptian master trusted him. But Joseph’s very 
winsomeness brought him temptations. Then Joseph was 
with the Lord, in his gratitude at having the Lord with him, 
When tempted, he stayed himself on God, “How can I do 
this great wickedness and sin against God?” was the thought 
which was his safeguard, He was then hated for his very 
virtue. He was misrepresented, and was cast into prison un- 
justly. Among the disclosures of early Egyptian literature 
there is a strange parallel of this story of Joseph.in his temp- 
tation and fidelity and consequent suffering; although the 
two parties represented here by Potiphar and Joseph are in 
that narrative brothers, instead of master and slave. 

In the military prison, or fortress, where Joseph was con- 
fined, the Lord again gave him favor with those who were 
over him. He was, Divinely enabled to interpret the dreams 
of two of his fellow-prisoners, whose future was thus disclosed 
to them. One of these prisoners, who was the king’s chief 
butler, or cup-bearer, promised to remember Joseph grate- 
fully and helpfully, when again in his old position of royal 
favor, as Joseph assured him he should be; but he forgot that 
promise right speedily, and Joseph remained a prisoner. 

Two years after this, Pharaoh dreamed a strange dream, 
which troubled him sorely. He sought to learn its meaning; 
but his magicians, or “sacred scribes,” could not help him. 
Then it was that the chief butler remembered Joseph’s power 
as an interpreter, and reported it to the king. Joseph was 
quickly sent for, and asked to interpret the royal dream. 
Joseph referred all his power of dream-interpreting to God. 
The dream was told to him. He interpreted it-as foretelling 
seven years of. plenty in Egypt, to. be followed by seven years 
of famine. He also counseled Pharaoh to set some man in 
charge of the work of garnering the surplus grain of the 
years of plenty, as a reserve store against the years of famine, 
“The thing was good in the eyes of Pharaoh ;” and it is at 
this point that the lesson begins, 

It is thought by many scholars that Joseph’s life in Egypt 
was during the period of the Hyksos kings, or the Shepherd 
kings, a foreign race of rulers—from the East—who domi- 
nated Egypt during a number of centuries. This givesan added 
reason for the royal confidence reposed in Joseph, as a man 
more likely to be in sympathy with the dynasty then on the 
throne than a native Egyptian would have been. 

The time of this lesson is, according to our ordinary Bible 
chronology, about 1715 B.C. The place is Zoan, or Tanis, 
or San, in Lower Egypt, which was the royal residence, at 
that time. The ruins of this city have only recently been 
unearthed by the Egypt Exploration Fund. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Like his father Jacob, and like Moses at a later period, 
Joseph was called to pass through a period of trial and exile 
prior to his elevation. It is not improbable that he may have 
been unduly elated by the unwise partiality showed him by 
his father, and by his dreams, significant of his future dignity. 
And this doubtless increased the hatred felt: toward him by 
his unnatural brothers. He was accordingly chastened by 
sore and long-continued affliction (Psa. 105: 17-19). He was 
first a slave in the house of Potiphar, and then, on a false 
charge, thrown into prison; but as both a slave and a prisoner 
he acquitted himself so well as to gain the confidence of his 
superiors, and to be entrusted with the general oversight of 
affairs. By a series of seemingly fortuitous circumstances, he 
was at length brought to the notice of Pharaoh at a critical 
moment, and the way was thus prepared for his being lifted 
to that exalted position which Providence had designed for 
him. Called to interpret the dream of Pharaoh, which por- 
tended seven years of plenty, to be succeeded by seven years 
of famine, he advised that careful measures should be at once 
instituted to provide for the coming emergency. This counsel 
was so obviously judicious and important, that it was at once 
acted upon. ;. Nothing could have been farther from Joseph's 
thoughts:than that any responsible function connected with 
the government of the great empire of Egypt should have 
been committed to himself, a foreign slave, imprisoned as 4 
criminal.. He may have hoped, by interceding with the king 
at this favorable moment, to have regained his liberty. But 
God's plan was gradually unfolding. 

Verse 38.—And Pharaoh said unto his servants: That is, to 
his high officers and councillors, who, in a despotic govern- 
ment, were reckoned the servants of the king.—Can we find 
such w one as this is,a man in whom the spirit of God ie? It 
was of the utmost moment that a thoroughly capable and 
reliable person sliould be entrusted with the administration of 
affairs, in order that the nation might be conducted safely 
through the impending period of scarcity. A man of energy, 
prudence, tact, and integrity was imperatively needed; and 
the thoughts of the king and his cabinet officers were at once 
turned to.the young man who stood before them, and who, by his 
skill in interpreting Pharaoh’s dreams, and in forecasting the 








is fuller of interest than this story of Joseph. When the 


future, had demonstrated his superiority over all the wise 
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mien of thé realm, As Pharaoh was an idolater and a 
polytheist, the words “the Spirit of God” have no reference, 
of course, to 'the one true God, by whom, in fact, Joseph was 
supernaturally ‘enlightened, but simply mean “a Divine 
spirit.” Pharaoh recognized in what he had seen and heard 
of Joseph an influence proceeding from some superior 
source, It is implied, of course, that his councillors con- 
curred with him in this, and the king proceeds at once to 
announce their decision. 

Verse 39.—Forasmuch as God hath shewed thee all this: That 
he had succeeded in interpreting, and that in a manner which 
earried its own evidence with ‘it, the dreams of Pharaoh, 
which all the magicians and wise men who were summoned 
had failed to explain, was proof to Pharaoh that wisdom had 
been imparted to Joseph from some Divine source.—T here is 
none so discreet and wise as thou art: This same Divine wisdom, 
it might accordingly be presumed, would attend him in the 
preparations necessary to be made for this great emergency, 
which he alone had been able to foresee. They could not 
find a better person to take supreme charge of affairs at this 
difficult crisis, than one who was so evidently the favorite of 
Heaven. If any discrimination is to be made between the 
adjectives here used, that which is rendered “discreet” may 
be understood to mean “ intelligent,” having a clear insight 
into matters, and an apprehension of their true character and 
condition; while “wise” denotes a capacity of devising and 
employing proper measures to gain the ends desired. 

Verse 40.—T hou shalt be over my house: That is, supreme 
in the palace and council chamber, advanced before all the 
other officers, who were retained near the king’s person, and 
had access to him. He is thus made prime minister, or grand 
vizier, of the realm.—And according unto thy word shall all my 
people be ruled: Or, as the Hebrew word is more exactly ren- 
dered in the margin of the Revision, “order themselves.” 
They must adapt themselves to all the commands and regula- 
tions of Joseph, and govern themselves accordingly. As the 
word frequently means “ to kiss,” and the kiss upon the hand 
or the foot of a sovereign is significant of loyalty and sub- 
jection, some have given it this meaning here, and translate 
the entire phrase, “upon thy mouth shall all my people 
kiss,”.in token of submission and reverence. This sense is 
expressed in the margin of the Authorized Version, and also 
in that of the Revision, “do homage.” The objections to it 
are that the kiss of homage was not upon the mouth, and the 
construction of the verb in Hebrew is not the same as when 
it means “to kiss.”—Only in the throne will I be greater 
than thou: He should be the equal of the king himself in 

every respect except that the latter occupied the throne. 

Je Verse er teas T have set thee “over all the land of Egypt: 
The repetition, in slightly varied form, of what had been 
already stated (v. 40), and which is affirmed again in the last 
clause of verse 43 and in verse 44, is quite in accordance with 
Hebrew style in recording noteworthy transactions, and 
affords no warrant for the strange congit of certain critics, 
that some compiler has heaped together these homologous 
phrases from distinct writers. The writer feels as though he 
could not emphasize the statement too.strongly, and hence he 
recurs to.it again and again. 

Verse 42.—And Pharaoh took off his ring from his hand: 
The signet ring, with which documents were sealed to indi- 
cate the royal approval, was given to Joseph, thus conferring 
upon. him authority to issue edicts in the king’s name (comp. 
Esth. 3:10; 8: 2, 8).—And arrayed him in vestures of fine 
linen: The costly fabric, famous in the ancient world as the 
Egyptian byssus, worn by the Egyptian priesthood, into 
whose order Joseph was now adopted (v. 45). . Authorities 
differ as to the material from which it was made,—whether it 
was properly a linen made from flax, or, as suggested in the 
margin of the Revision, was a species of cotton goods. It 
was not “silk,” as proposed inthe Authorized Version margin. 
Silk is mentioned in the Old Testament at a later time (Ezek. 
16 : 13), but it is denoted by a different word.— And put a gold 
chain about his neck: This was also indicative of high rank 
and of official station (Dan. 5: 29). 

Verse 43.—And he made him to ride in the second chariot 
which he had: In order at. once to make it generally known 
that Joseph had been advanced to this high position, he had 
him appear in public, regally attended. He was driven 
through the streets of the capital in the chariot next in rank 
to that which the king was himself accustomed to use on state 
occasions. Ahasuerus honored Mordecai in a similar manner 
(Esth. 6 : 11),—And they cried before him, Bow the knee: Dur- 
ing this ceremony, proclamation was made of the reverence 
and obeisance which, by the requirement of the king, was to 
be paid to so exalted a personage. The Egyptian word here 
used has been variously explained as meaning Bow the head, 
The head of the wise men, or, Cast thyself down. It 
strongly resembles a Hebrew word signifying “ kneel” (see the 
margin of the Revision).—And he made him ruler over all the 
land of Egypt: As the form of expression is identical with 
that employed in verse 41, the Kevision adopts the same ren- 
dering, “And he set him over all the land of Egypt.” 

Verse 44.—I am Pharaoh: The king, possessed of supreme 

authority, whose word is law, so that what he declared went 
into instant effect.— And without thee shall no man lift up his hand 
or his foot: He shall not do a thing nor take astep. » He shall 





not perform the most trivial or indifferent action against your 
will. All shall be under your direction and at your disposal. 

Verse 45.—And Pharaoh called Joseph’s name (see Rev.) 
Zaphenath-paneah: A new name is given him as he assumes 
a new character and enters upon a new mode of life; and 
that he may be henceforth thoroughly an Egyptian, he re- 
ceives an Egyptian name (comp. Dan. 1:7). The margin of 
the Authorized Version follows Jewish authorities in trans- 
lating this name “ Revealer of secrets;” modern Egyptian 
scholars render it “Supporter of life,” which is not far removed 
from Jerome’s rendering, “Saviour of the world.” A still 
further dignity was conferred upon him by allying him with 
the priestly caste by a marriage with Asenath, the daughter of 
Poti-phera priest of On: These are genuine Egyptian names, 
Asenath probably means “ Belonging to the goddess Neith,” 
corresponding to Pallas among the Greeks. Poti-phera 
means “ Devoted to Ra,’ or the sun, of which there was a 
famous temple at On, which was hence called Beth-shemesh 
(House of the sun) by Jeremiah (Jer. 43 : 13), and Heliopolis 
(City of the sun) by the Greeks. The subsequent history 
shows that Joseph’s sudden elevation, and his connection 
with the Egyptian court and priesthood, did not mar the 
simplicity of his piety nor the fervor of his attachment to his 
own family. 

Verse 46.—And Joseph was thirty years old when he stood 
before Pharaoh: It appears from a comparison with Genesis 37 : 
2, that thirteen years had now elapsed since he had been car- 
ried away from. his home.—And Joseph went out from the 
presence of Pharaoh: He entered at once upon the duties 
assigned to him, and instituted measures throughout the land 
of Egypt such as were demanded by the occasion. 

Verse 47.—And in the seven plenteous years: Which were to 
be looked for, in accordance with the dreams of Pharaoh and 
the interpretation which Joseph had given. His prediction 
was fully verified by the event.—The earth brought forth by 
handfuls: An expression denoting the richest abundance. 

Verse 48.—And he gathered up all the food of the seven years : 
All the superabundance was carefully treasured up. Store- 
houses were provided in every city to receive the productions 
of the immediately surrounding country. By this wise pre- 
caution, large stores were laid up in advance of the seven 
following years of dearth. 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY PROFESSOR D&. FRANZ DELITZSCH. 


1. The election of Israel was a necessary evil. It was neces- 
sary, because the true religion could not become the common 
possession of humanity without having become first of all the 
privilege of one nation. But it was an evil, because, in con- 
sequence of it, arrogance, self-righteousness, exclusiveness, 
have become national sins of this people. The prophets know 
this, and censure it. Besides this, the fact that Jahve was 
called the god and king of Israel had a polytheistic flavor 
from its very beginning. The preferring of one nation to all 
the others was but the temporary means for-a universal end. 
The Jewish nation is proud of being the bearer of pure mono- 
theism ; but, eternalizing their prerogative and their cere- 
monials, they are rather polytheists than monotheists. The 
ethic monotheism, which is the characteristic of revealed 
religion, has attained its perfection only in Christianity. Is 
he, asks St. Paul, the God of the Jews only? Is he not also 
of the Gentiles? Yes, of the Gentiles also. The middle wall 
of partition has lost its right. There is now neither Jew nor 
Greek. Jesus Christ has revealed the only true God (John 
17 : 3), as it was not revealed before. God is one, and we are 
all one as his children by faith in his revealer, our Redeemer. 

2. What is the use of these thoughts here? They are the 
premises from which I draw the conclusion that the interest 
which we take in the history of Joseph is no national one; 
it is nota Jewish but a Christian interest. We see in it a 
part of the preparatory history, not only of the chosen people, 
but of that people out of which the Christ of God, the Saviour 
of the world, was intended to proceed. It is this in which the 
prerogative of Israel culminates, that Christ, as concerning 
the flesh, descended from Israel (Rom.9: 5). “Ipse Jesus,” 
says Augustine (De Civ. 17 : 11), “substantia est populi ejus, 
ex quo natura est carnis ejus,” (Jesus himself is the substance 
of that people out of which the nature of his flesh is). The 
house of David without Christ is like a torso without head, 
and the history of Israel without Christ is like a dead tree 
without fruit. 

3. Christ is the future one, who draws step by step nearer 
through the Old Testament; and type is the shade which he 
casts in the very act of his coming. Wherever we meet with 
an adumbration of his person and of his work in the Old Tes- 
tament history, we rejoice at: the word of the Lord, as one 
that findeth great spoil (Psa. 119: 162). As he who loves 
God feels his presence in the color and scent of every vernal 
flower, so we find Jesus on each page of the history of Joseph. 
The masters of the analysis find a satisfaction in discovering 
E and J and Q in this history; while we compare Jesus and 
Joseph, and are happy to perceive wherein they resemble 
each other, and wherein they distinguish themselves from 
each other.. The analysis leaves our heart cold, but by this 
reflection it grows warm. In the literary examination, we 





will be your disciples, ye great dissectors ; but allow us, inthe 
spiritual contemplation, to remain the digeiples of the apostles, 

4. Joseph and Jesus are both called Saviour of the world; 
for Zaphenath-paneah (Gen. 41 ; 45) means, in the Egyptian 
language, as Jerome (in this point better instructed than Jose- 
phus) remarks, Salvator mundi ; and this is also the name which 
Jesus Christ bears in the mouths of his believers, but in an 
infinitely more sublime sense than Joseph. Joseph becomes 
the saviour of a great multitude of men in Egypt and in the 
neighboring countries in that he appeases their hunger, and 
saves them from dying of starvation; and Jesus becomes 
saviour of Israel and of mankind in that he comes between 
God and men, and has united us, who were by nature the 
children of wrath, with God, by bonds of love and life. ‘If one 
prefers, with Rosellini, Lepsius, Ormsby, and others, to explain 
the name of Joseph, sustentator vitae (maintainer of life), the 
relation between Joseph and Jesus remains the same. Joseph 
presents bread; but Jesus is himself the bread'of life, and 
can say: He that cometh to me shall never hufger. . Omne 
simile claudicat (Every simile limps). Every type also is 
such a limping simile. 

5. Joseph was thirty years old when he stood before the 
Pharaoh of Egypt (Gen. 41:46). Even here Joseph is a 
type; for Jesus also, as issaid in Luke 8 ; 28, was about thirty 
years old when he began his public ministry. _Both stepped 
forth into public life at the boundary of adolescence and man- 
hood. Joseph ( Yoosuf) appears in the legend which Muham- 
med has embodied in his Qurin as an ideal of youthful manly 
beauty. But regarding our Lord the repentant Israel of the 
future says: When we saw him, there was no beauty that we 
should desire him (Isa. 53:2). He was not deformed, but 
the sympathy with human misery blanched and bent him, 
The zeal of the house of his father consumed him. But when 
he rose from the dead, he rose from this self-deflagration like 
a pheenix in the glory of heavenly beauty, 
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FROM PRISON TO PALACE. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D. dD. 


This narrative seems at first sight to contain conaletale 
repetition ; but it is really arranged on a plan, and the sequence 
is easily made out. We have, first (v. 38), Pharaoh’s consul+ 
tation with his high officials; on which follows, naturally 
(vs. 39-41), his announcement to Joseph of his appointment; 
succeeded by (vs. 42-44) his ceremonial investiture and Pha- 
raoh’s proclamation; then comes (v. 45) his naturalization by 
change of name’and marrizge; ‘and, finally (vs. 46-48), his 
official action. The private communication to Joseph, and 
the public installation in oflice, necessarily contain almost 
identical statements. The writer’s object seems to be to emr 
phasize Joseph’s dignity by reiteration; hence, five of the 
verses of the lesson close with the same words, “ all the land 
of Egypt.” 

The details of these verses contain little matter for my spe 
cial province, and have been dealt°with by others: ' We may 
regard them as a whole, and gather up their lessons, 

1. Joseph’s elevation is a concrete,,instance of the great 
doctrine of Providence which runs: through the: whole Old 
Testament. We may almost take his history as a type of the 
ideal history of the good man as set forth there, and as a 
shadowy anticipation, therefore, at once of the fortunes.of 
Israel as a nation, and of ‘his course who is the realized ideat 
of the Old Testament righteous man, and of Israel. A’ late 
psalm (Psa. 105) gives the key-note when it says “ Until the 
time that his word came: the word of the Lord tried him.” 
And Stephen, in his unfinished discourse, which traces through 
all the history of the nation the same resistance to’ Divine 
messengers as his own contemporaries had displayed in their 
rejection of Christ, evidently takes Joseph as foreshadowing 
Jesus, in the “envy” of his brethren, his being sold to the 
aliens, his Divine elevation from the lowest depths, his deliver- 
ance of the men who had betrayed him, his provision for their 
hunger, and their recognition of him “at the second time:?. 

But apart from the fact that substantially the same motives 
were at work, and the same laws illustrated, in Joseph’s his- 
tory and in Christ’s, the «story brings out very clearly the 
doctrine of Divine providence. We noticed the singular 
absence of the name of God in the account of Joseph’s sale. 
The same characteristic runs through the present section, 
and, indeed, through the whole of the narrative. God has 
withdrawn into the background, and stands, as he does in the 
common lives of men, unthought of by the actors, and unheard. 
As in the book of Esther, which is another story of the work- 
ings of providence, and which does not once name God, we 
have here the arena cleared for men to work their will. But 
all the while he is moving the pawns on the board. What a 
strange string of heterogeneous causes are twisted together! 
Who twisted these loose threads into a cable? Envy, greed 
lust, a despot’s caprice, the awaking of a long-sleeping, 
gratitude, were the links of man’s making. It is interesting 
to observe the remarkable prominence of dreams as the Divine 
factor throughout. Three pairs of dreams—Joseph’s.two, the 
butler’s and baker’s two, and Pharaoh’s two—are the hinges 
on which all turns. That indicates a new stage in revelation, 
We have no more direct communications, as to Abraham and 
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Jacob. Another method is inaugurated. The more records 
of a former revelation, the less need for its continuance in the 
present. Hence, Joseph’s life marks a transition between the 
abundant and close Divine intercourse necessary in the begin- 
ning, and the cessation of supernatural communications ap- 
propriate to a later epoch. Even the dream as a medium of 
_ Divine speech ceased with him, and there were “four centu- 
ries of silence” between the patriarchal and Mosaic, as 
between the Mosaic and the Christian, dispensations. 

But we have to observe that the human and the Divine 
elements are woven together into a completely smooth web, 
and make one whole. No man’s freedom is interfered with, 
and yet all is carried out according to the plan in the mind 
of the great Architect. Thus God builds in silence, using 
even sins and follies, “I girded thee, though thou hast not 
known me.” 

Not less clearly do we learn the uses of adversity, and see 
the law working which leads men down into the pit, that they 
may there learn lessons which shall serve them on the heights, 
and that their lives may be manifestly ordered by God. The 
steel out of which God forges his polished shafts has to be 

‘Heated hot with hopes and fears, 
And plunged in baths of hissing tears, 
And battered with the shocks of doom,” 
before it is ready for his service. 

So, in the apparent remoteness and real presence of God's 
guiding hand in the moulding of the separate deeds into a 
whole, in the leading of his servant through suffering to 
authority, and making the sorrow, like emery-paper, the occa- 
sion of bringing out a finer polish, this history embodies God’s 
law of dealing with men. And if the suddenness of the 
reversal of condition is only natural in a state of society 
where the slave of to-day is often, by a despot’s whim, the 
grand vizier of to-morrow, none the less does the same law 
work more slowly now. True, the elevation does not always 
come in this life; for, as Bacon says, “ Prosperity is the bless- 
ing of the Old Testament: adversity is the blessing of the 
New.” But certainly they who are “made perfect by suffer- 
ing” will be raised to dominion, even if they be in the prison 
house as long as they are on earth. “Fools and children 
should not see half-<done work,” says the proverb. At any 
rate, only such persons will judge it. We have to wait till 
we get to the goal before we have any material for criticising 
God’s engineering of the road, 

2. This history points the lesson that the best way to be fit 
for, and so to get into, a wider sphere, is to fill a narrower as 
well as we tan. Joseph served his apprenticeship to govern- 
ing a nation in governing Potiphar’s house and the prison. 
The capacities tested and strengthened on the lower level are 
promoted to the higher. With many exceptions, no doubt, 
where pretenders are taken to be adepts, and modest merit is 
overlooked, still, on the whole, this is the law by which posi- 
tion and influence are allotted. The tools do, on the average, 
come to the hand that can use them. Young people who are 
always sighing for a wider sphere, or who have life before 
them with its almost boundless possibilities, may profitably 
learn by Joseph’s career from seventeen to thirty, that honest 
work—filling the place where one is set, and despising no 
drudgery as beneath our merits—does tell in the long run; 
even if it does not make a viceroy or a president of its doer. 
Position and influence in God’s kingdom are dealt out on the 
same principle,—the lamp that fills a little circle is set on a 
pedestal, to throw its beams further afield. The reward for 
work is more work, “Thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler ovex many things.” 

8. We may learn, too, that the meaning of elevation is ser- 
vice, The childish gauds which marked Joseph’s installation 
give picturesqueness and correct local color to the story. The 
ring and chain, the linen robe, the stupendous blessedneas of 
riding “in the second chariot,” may ali be illustrated from 
the monuments, The shout of the people we still hear, 
though nobody knows what exactly that “abrech” means,— 
whether “ rejoice,” or “bow the head,” or “father of the 
king,” meaning thereby “ vice-roy.” What a satire on pomp 
and dignity this preservation of the ringing shout for so 
many centuries, and the loss of its meaning! But all this 
show covered over hard work. Pharaoh might stretch him- 
self at ease in the receases of his palace, but Joseph had to 
scour the land for corn. Small matter to him would be the 
chains and rings and all the rest; his elevation was not for his 
own aske, but “to save much people alive,” and that could only 
be done by toil long continued and heavy. Foolish ambition 
looks up and covets the outside trappings; a true man thinks 
of duty, not of show, and finds that every crown is a crown of 
thorns, and that place and influence only mean heavy responsi- 
bility and endless work, mostly repaid with thanklessness. 

4. This story teaches us, too, the place of religion in com- 
mon life. The first thing that strikes one about it is the con- 
trast which it presents to the earlier narratives. In these we 
see the patriarchs living remote from the civilization around 
them, nurturing their fellowship with God in a holy seclusion, 
not unvisited by the radiance of God’s presence, nor un- 
cheered by the deep music of his voice. What a difference 
in atmosphere separates the pastoral solitudes where Abraham 
sits at his tent door and greets angels, from the court of 
Pharaoh! The one is still and sacred, like the lonely Alpine 








summit, “ visited all night by troops of stars;” the-other is 
echoing with the noise of traffic, and populous with busy men, 
Yet the same spirit of religion which made Abraham’s soli- 
tude intercourse with his heavenly Friend, can make Joseph’s 
crowd a solitude, where he holds the same intercourse with 
the same companion. It is possible to keep up unbroken 
communion with God amid the roar of the busy street, as in 
the inmost corner of his secret place, The communion 
which expresses itself in the continual reference of all com- 
mon actions to his will, and is fed by constant realizing of his 
help, and by lowly dependence on him for strength to do the 
prosaic tasks of business or statesmanship, is as real as that 
which gazes in absorbed contemplation on his beauty. True, 
the former will never be realized unless there is much of the 
latter. Joseph would not have been able to hold by God, 
when he was busy in the storehouses, if he had not held much 
intercourse with him in the blessed quiet of the prison, 
Martha soon gets worried, and forgets the Master, even while 
she is making ready for his reception, unless she comes and 
sits at his feet with Mary. But, on the other hand, gazing, 
without work, is apt to degenerate too, as many a mystical 
dreamer has found to his cost. There is more communion 
with God in a Christian man’s counting-house than in many 
a convent; and the noblest field for religion is the field of com- 
mon life. It “should control,” says Law, “small common things, 
both duties and troubles; for these do really make up life; and 
if these be not the sphere of religion, what sphere: has it?” 

A question may arise in reference to the complete adoption 
by Joseph of Egyptian manners. His name is changed. 
According to the high authority of Brugsch, his new name 
means “governor of the district of the dwelling-place of the 
living one,” and thus includes as one of its elements the name 
of an Egyptian god, Ankh, worshiped at Pithom. Other 
Egyptian scholars, however, render it “storehouse of the 
house of life.” But, in any case, the Egyptian name implies 
a complete identification with Egypt. His marriage to the 
daughter of a priest may not have involved adoption into 
the sacerdotal caste, not participation in idolatrous worship, 
but is another mark, at least, of naturalization. It is difficult 
to recognize a son of Abraham in Pharaoh’s minister; and 
his action sounds unpleasantly like that of the unworthy 
Englishmen whom one hears of in the Turkish service, with 
“pasha” at their names. But we may easily exaggerate 
the extent of Joseph’s assimilation, and overrate the sharp- 
ness of the separation between that generation of the sons of 
the promise and the rest of the world. The Pharaoh with 
whom Joseph had to do was not a full-blooded Egyptian; and 
his predecessors, at all events, were not orthodox worshipers, 
according to Egyptian standards, He appears in verse 38 as 
recognizing one God; and we know that, in the opinion of 
competent authorities, the religion of Egypt had a mono- 
theistic basis beneath all “the wood, hay, stubble” of legend 
and animal worship. Possibly we may see in this Hyksos 
king another instance, like those of Abimelech of Gerar and 
Melchizedek of Salem, which widens our conceptions of the 
extent of the early faith in one supreme God, and surprises 
with twinkling light where we had thought darkness reigned; 
but, whether this be so or no, Joseph did not give up his reli- 
gion because he became an Egyptian in name, and married 
an Egyptian wife. The old faith in the Divine promise to 
his fathers lived on in his heart, and flamed out at last when he 
“ gave commandment concerning his bones.” So he teaches 
us the lesson of willing co-operation, so far as may be, in the 
charities and duties of life, with those who do not share our 
faith, and shows us that the firmer our hold of the truth and 
promise of God, the more safe and obligatory is it to become 
“all things to all men,” that we may by all means help and 
“save some.” Nodoubt that principle is often abused, and 
made an excuse for unhallowed mingling with the world; but 
it is a true principle for all that; and as long as Christian 
people seek to assimilate themselves to others, and to establish 
friendly relations for unselfish ends, and not from cowardice 
or a sneaking wish to be of the world, after all no harm will 
come of it, “Ye are the salt of the earth.” Salt must be 
rubbed into the substance which it is to preserve from putre- 
faction. So Christian men are to go among those whom they 
would save; and remember that a greater than Joseph was 
called “a friend of publicans and sinners,” 
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TEACHING POINTS, 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
MAN’S HUMILIATION FOLLOWED BY GOD’s EXALTATION, 


The naked slave comes into Egypt, and is thrust still lower, 
by accusation of the meanest crime, into prison, there to drag 
out years of youthful life. Hope of deliverance kindles, to be 
quenched, and more years goon. Has God forgotten? No; 
he is troubling the royal slumbers with dreams, whose depths 
baffle the magicians. He has also prepared a messenger in 
the person of the butler to introduce Joseph to the king. 
Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust also in him; and he 
shall bring it to pass. 

What a tranrlation from a burial in the dungeon to the 
throne of Egypt! So Christ went from burial in the grave to 





the throne of the universe. Lowliness precedes exaltation, 
the Valley of Humiliation the Land of Beulah. 

As Christ was the bread of life, so Pharaoh named Joseph 
Zaphnath-paaneah ; and they shouted before his chariot, “ Re- 
joice! rejoice! here is the bread of life.” 

God exalted Joseph from prison, and Joseph exalted God 
in the finest capital in the world. 

He paused not to enjoy the intoxicating honor, but went 
at once to work (v. 46.) Real honor depends on usefulness. 

As slavery had not crushed him, royal favor did not spoil 
him, He attended to his work, and called his sons so that 
every mention of their names should remind him of the good- 
ness of his God, He brought them up as Israelites when he 
might have given them high places as Egyptians. Had he 
adopted the Egyptian standard of morals, he never could have 
been prince and savior of that nation and of his own people. 

Righteousness has four rewards: a peaceful conscience, the 
sweet approval of God, honor in the world, and being the 
means of saving it, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Can we find such a one as this,a man in whom the spirit of 
God is? (v. 38.) Sooner or later, a good man is sure to be in 
demand. It may seem for a while as if God’s universe was 
so arranged that the well-doer is at a disadvantage here among 
men; but the time comes when character is at a premium, 
even among those who care only for their personal interests. 
And when that time does come, such men are found to be a 
rarity. In ancient Egypt, in ancient Greece, in modern Eng- 
land and America, a man needs a lantern at noonday in order 
to find as many good men and true as the world needs for the 
world’s best work. If a young man nowadays wants to fit 
himself for the one most honorable sphere in the world, where 
both the demands and the rewards are greatest, let him set 
himself to gain a good character, to be a man in whom the 
spirit of God is. Before he is more than ready for that 
place, there will be a royal commission started out on a hunt 
for him; and he will have a better position in life than any 
other sort of advantage could bring to him. Here is the 
opening of openings for the young man of the noblest ambi- 
tion; yet it is likely to be entered by some young man who 
has had no thought in advance of winning the world’s honors. 

Forasmuch as God hath shewed thee all this, there is none 80 dis- 
creet and wise as thou (v.39). There is no teaching like God’s 
teaching. He learns most who always counts himself God’s 
scholar. This is as true in one sphere as in another. Even 
a child at school, or a young person at college, or a profes- 
sional man in his line of special practice, needs God’s help 
continually, and ought to ask for it day by day and step by 
step. No man should open his Bible to read a passage—far 
less to study or to teach; no man should take up his pen to 
write a line; no man should essay to do any work, or to enter 
upon any conversation,—without at least a mental prayer for 
God’s guidance in this new undertaking. And in the long 
run he will be found discreetest and wisest to whom God has 
shown the truth; as God is always ready to show it to any 
child of his who turns to him in teachableness and faith. 

Over all the land of Egypt (v. 41). Light began to break 
through the Lord’s plans for Joseph. The envy and hatred 
of his brethren, his being sold into slavery, his being lied 
about, his being cast into prison,—all these things had worked 
together to push Joseph forward toward the palace of the 
foremost king of earth; all had helped to make him ruler 
“over all the land of Egypt.” Would Joseph have been 
tempted to complain at any step of the way, if he had seen 
the end from the beginning? Ought we to complain at the 
Lord’s leadings in our case, in view of such a disclosure as 
this of his goodness toward Joseph? The Lord is as loving 
now as then, and he is just as wise. His plans for us are as 
well formed as were those for Joseph; and he is as careful in 
carrying them out from first to last, No step in the Lord’s 
way for us could safely be omitted. And the end is a throne 
—a better throne than that which was over all the land of 
Egypt. There is nothing between us and that throne that we 
ought to complain of; and we shouldn’t complain, if we saw 


it as it is; “ For I reckon that the sufferings of this present- 


time are not worthy to be compared with the glory which 
shall be revealed to us-ward.” 

T hey cried before him, Bow the knee (v.43). There is noth- 
ing like success, to give popularity. If a man gets the nomi- 
nation for high office, he grows in the public estimate. But 
if he is elected, all who are in office, and all who would like 
to be, as well as all who have friends in or after office, will 
ery “ Bow the knee.” A more sure basis of prosperity is that 
which was recorded of Joseph in the prison, that “the Lord 
was with him.” After that basis we would all do well te 
strive earnestly. But this record, that all the people cried 
“ Bow the knee” before one who had been a prisoner only shows 
that God is the source of all power and all favor.’ “ He put- 
teth down one, and lifteth up another.” And the favor of 
the people like “the king's heart is in the hand of the Lord, 
as the watercourses: he turneth it whithersoever he will” 

I am Pharaoh (v. 44). Our confidence in any promise 
must be measured by our confidence in him who gives the 
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There are “mercantile agencies” to tell men in 
\ business how many dollars every business man’s word is worth, 
And there are tests which are never put on record which show 
us how far we can safely trust those who pledge us their un- 
swerving friendship, When God gives a promise, he says, 
* “JT am the Lord.” Our confidence in that promise depends 
ona our confidence on God’s fidelity. While God is true, every 
promise that he has ever made holds good. What reason 

have you for doubting a promise of God? 
Pharaoh called. Joseph's name Zaphenath-paneah (v. 45.) “A 


name is rather to be chosen than great riches;”’ and 1 
good is rathe be ch th t riches;” and it 


is a.great deal harder to get too. A man must be good him- 
self either to-get or to hold a good name. And if he is good, 
his name will be good in the long run. Even if a new name 
has to be given to him, he will have the name which fits him 
before he dies. It is of no use for you to complain about the 
name which you have in the community. The trouble is not 
with those who give the name, but with the one whom it 
sticks to. Calling you “Israel” would not make you a prince 
of God while you lived by supplanting your fellows. And 
even if you have been in prison, or were once a slave, you 
may win such a name as Zaphenath-paneah (whatever that 
means) if you have the Lord with you, and in his name do 
good service to your fellows. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Joseph Exalted ; or, From Prison to Palace.—Ten years a slave, 
and three years in prison,—how would you like that? <A slave 
because of the wicked jealousy of your brothers, and in prison 
because you refused to commit a great sin! Was not that 
rather hard? It speaks folio volumes for the faith of Joseph, 
that in all this bitter experience he did not grow hard of 
heart and vengeful of spirit. Wonder of wonders it is that 
he did not cast faith in God to the winds, and become a total 
unbeliever. The question that Abraham asked, Joseph an- 
swered: “Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?” 
It seems as though Joseph could say with Job: “Though he 
slay me, yet will I trust in him” (Job 13:15). Yet, in 
, spite of his unwavering faith, Joseph must often have won- 

dered how all this experience was going to end. Many a 
time the future must have seemed very dark to him; for he 
knew nothing as yet of the part he was to play in the saving 
of Egypt or the rescuing of his own family from starvation. 
When those events had taken place, then—but not until then— 
‘ was he able to see God’s plan in all these long years. Mean- 
time fgith was, the, anly plank on which, he walked over the 
abyss of despair for thirteen years. What a lesson for us, 
whose faith is apt to give out in twenty-four hours! The 
biggest things in this world have been done “ by faith;” but 
many of us will never do any big thing, for our faith is not 
yet half the size of a grain of mustard-seed. , 
Having called the attention of the class to this long period 
of sore trial, show briefly the events that led to the call for 
Joseph to interpret Pharagh’s dreams, Then call out lesson 
facts by appropriate questions. To our Western mind, this 
sudden exaltation of a man from a prison to a palace seems 
almost incredible; but such things are not so impossible in 
the East, where the ruler is absolute monarch, and his simple 
word well-nigh omnipotent. When the writer was a boy, in 
Constantinople, it happened that the Sultan had a toothache. 
His official dentist was off hunting; so a poor, unknown den- 
tist, who hardly could make ends meet, was called, As he 
had not suitable clothes, he was swiftly taken to the clothier’s, 
and clad at royal expense. He then extracted the offending 
member, and gave the Sultan relief. Now mark the result. 
The official dentist was at once deposed, and the new comer 
put in his place. He was made a “pasha,” or peer of the 
realm; was given a palace and an income. Thus, in two 
hours, he leaped from poverty to princely affluence. The good 
fortune turned his head, and he went crazy. Promptly again 
the Sultan acted. The poor fellow was deposed from office ; 
his title, his palace, and his income were withdrawn, and in 
twenty-four hours he was back in his old quarters, as poor as 
ever. This irresponsibility of Eastern rulers may again be 
illustrated. On a certain day there appeared workmen all 
through the city of Constantinople, who calmly dug down 
all door-steps leading from the houses into the streets, 
(There were no sidewalks in the city then.) Our own front 
ateps were dug away, leaving us to climb into our house as 
best we could. And this in a city of nearly a million of 
people. On inquiry as to the cause of such action, it was 
learned that the Sultan’s driver had carelessly driven his 
majesty’s carriage against one of these projecting steps, and 
almost upset the sovereign. At once there went forth the 
“fiat,” “Down with all projecting door-steps in the whole city.” 
In the case of a man like Pharaoh, this absolute power some- 
times worked well. With an all-wise and all-good sovereign, 
this would be the best form of government conceivable. 

A transition as rapid and great as that which befell Joseph 
is very dramatic, There is no poor man to whom such a 
change would not appeal. Were it offered to him, he would 
not debate for a moment as to the wisdom of accepting the 
offer. Between a prison and a palace, what possible debate is 
there? Yet, let the teacher pause here, and ask, “Isa palace 























always preferable to a prison?” Well, that depends. Look 
at Joseph in the pit, while his brothers are having a sort of 
picnic in the field. Look at David, hiding from Saul, an out- 
cast, and David on the throne plotting the death of Uriah. 
Compare Paul in prison at Rome, and Nero in the golden 
palace. Look at Lazarus, in rags, at the rich man’s gate, and 
the rich man himself, clothed in purple, and faring sumptu- 
ously every day. Do not these contrasts suggest a possible 
answer to the effect that sometimes a prison is preferable to a 
palace? Who would not rather be Bunyan in Bedford jail, 
than Charles II. on the throne? As soon as the question of 
character comes in, we see that, while, in itself considered, a 
palace is far better than a prison, yet, as things are, it may be 
better to be with the oppressed than with the oppressor. If 
the word of God teaches anything, it is that character, and 
not surroundings, are what men should seek for. 

From prison to palace! Yes, and this will be the great 
experience of many of God’s children. John the Baptist isin 
prison to-day, but at the stroke of the executioner’s axe, ‘his 
soul enters a heavenly mansion, expressly prepared for him 
by his Saviour. Poor Lazarus dies, and angels carry him 
swiftly into that land of endless joy, where, with Abraham, 
he may live safe forever. Stephen is sorely bruised with 
stones, flung by the murderous rabble. But on a sudden he 
sees the Son of God standing and waiting to receive him to 
glory. And so, from attic and cellar and missionary hut, 
many a poor afilicted one has fled, when the silver cord was 
loosed, to dwell where poverty and persecution never come, 
and care never enters. May each scholar have a palace? Not 
in this world, But in the next world, each of the Master’s 
followers shall surely have a mansion in which to dwell. If 
you were assured that in twenty-five years from now you 
would have a palace in this world in which to live, would 
you not rejoice? Yet, if you are a child of God, it may be 
that in far less than that time you may have entered upon 
your eternal inheritance. For you “may be near your home, 
nearer now than you think.” 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


How old was Joseph when his brothers sold him? Who 
bought him? For how much money? Where was he taken? 
Where was he sold the second time? For ten years he was 
the servant of Potiphar, one of the king’s chief officers. What 
were some of the times in Joseph’s boyhood when the Lord 
was with him? What did heshow him? Does the Lord ever 
forsake any who trust in him?’ His presence and mercy were 
with Joseph in all the strange places and times of his life. 

In Potiphar’s House.—In one chapter, we'read seven times 
that the Lord was with Joseph, and made all that he did to 
prosper in his hand. His Egyptian master did not worship 
the true God, but he saw how faithfully Joseph served him 
as his master, and the Lord as his God. He saw that the 
Lord was with his young servant, and he made him his over- 
seer; he trusted all his business and his property to the hands 
of Joseph. Each year Joseph grew more manly. His bright, 
honest face showed a brave, true heart, and the servant made 
a wise ruler in Potiphar’s house. For Joseph’s sake, the Lord 
blessed his master,—blessed him in his house and in his fields. 
So Joseph lived and learned in a land of wise men, where 
were finerstémples and palaces, pyramids and monuments, 
than anywhere else in the world. The wisdom and skill of 
the Egyptians is not yet forgotten. Some of their wonderful 
work, their carvings on monuments, their history in pictures 
cut in stone, their tombs and pyramids, are yet in the world, 
more than three thousand years old. Of only one thing was 
Joseph afraid; he was afraid to do wrong. Did he have 
chances to deceive his master, to manage the business for his 
own profit? Did not Potiphar trust him with all he had? 
In every temptation, the Lord was with him, and saved him 
from wickedness and sin. 

In Prison.—One day, Joseph’s master was angry without 
cause, and Joseph was put in prison, down in a dungeon. 
Perhaps it was something like the pit, but larger, for it could 
hold several prisoners, Down in the dark, the feet which 
had walked so briskly to look at the work of others, were 
hurt with bands or fetters ; he was laid in chainsof iron. Did 
it hurt only his hands and feet? The meaning is that his 
soul was hurt by the iron chains, Did he think, in the dun- 
geon, of his father’s altar,—of the stone at Beth-el that his 
father must have shown him, and told of the angels who 
came? Did he remember the night when he was a child 
taken across the brook,—the night when his father’s name 
was changed? Did he think of his early dreams, of the prom- 
ises to Abraham, to Isaac, and to his own father? Was not 
he a child of promise? The golden text of last week tells of 
Joseph in prison: the brave are always patient. Those who 
know how to obey this week’s golden text, can suffer and be 
strong. The Lord made the dungeon-keeper notice Joseph, 
made him show kindness tohim, The early dreams were true 
again, for Joseph was made ruler in the prison. During the 
day, the prisoners were drawn up from the dungeon, and tasks 
were given them. Joseph was overseer, and all he did was 
made to prosper. Why? 

The Kiog's Dreams.—After three years in prison, one day 





a messenger came: Where is Joseph, the young Hebrew? 
Come to King Pharaoh. Free once more, outside prison . 
grounds, prison garments cast off, shaved, dressed in clean, 
new clothes, Joseph stood before the king. Joseph heard 
him say, I have dreamed a dream, No one can tell the mean- 
ing. I have heard say of thee that thou canst understand a 
dream. How had the king heard of Joseph? The Lord 
had been with Joseph in other dreams than his own; while 
he ruled in prison, he sent dreams to two men, and gave 
wisdom to Joseph to tell the sad-faced prisoners the meaning 
of their dreams. They had been officers in the king’s palace. 
One of them, Joseph said, should be called again to the king’s 
service. Only one thing Joseph asked of him: “Think on me 
when it shall be well with thee. .. . Make mention of me 
unto Pharaoh: ... I was stolen away out of the land of the 
Hebrews.” For two years the man never thought of Joseph, 
until reminded by the king’s dream. Joseph stood before 
Pharaoh and his princes. Did he answer, Yes, O king, I.can 
tell dreams, even if your wise men have failed? Modestly, 
trusting in strength and wisdom not his own, he said: “ It is 
not in me: God shall give Pharaoh an answer of peace.” 
What had the king dreamed? The river Nile was a loved 
river; cows were sacred animals in Egypt. The second 
dream was of stalks of wheat ; but both dreams, Joseph said, 
meant the story of the next fourteen years. He said: “ What 
God is about to do he hath declared unto Pharaoh.” How 
many years of plenty? How many of famine? “Now,” said 
Joseph, “let Pharaoh choose a man to set over the whole 
land, to see that harvests are gathered, and food laid up, year 
by year, for want in the years of famine.” 

On Pharaoh’s Throne—Did Pharaoh believe in God? 
Could his sacred animals or priests tell his dreams? Could , . 


his councillors give such wise plans as Joseph had done? , A 


What did he say to them about Joseph? The Lord had been 
leading and teaching Joseph to be ready for his work to plan 
to save a nation when he was thirty years old, and even 
Joseph could not then know who, nor how many, he might 
save. He who had worn the coat of many colors, was ready . 
to wear fine Egyptian linen; the hand once fettered was fit 
to wear the king’s ring and seal, and use it with wise power ; 
instead of chains of iron, chains of gold; he who marched in the 
slave-gang was to ride in the king’s chariot; he who. cared 
for his father’s sheep, and bore his messages, Who ruled in 
Potiphar’s house and the king’s prison, was ready to rule over 
the great, rich land of Egypt. Why? Did he sit down and 
rest, enjoying his grandeur? He went through the land 
watching the fields and harvests; built great barns and 
storehouses; chose honest men to serve, ready to save lives in 
coming days of famine. Did Joseph’s words prove true? 
Every little seed planted brought hundreds more; every 
field was crowded with growing grain; overflowing harvests, 
grain stored away, thousands of bushels and tons, so much it 
could not be counted ; for when God gives of his abundance, 
it is far beyond all that man can see or know. 

The teachers who enjoy symbolic and pictorial teaching 
will find ample material in the lessons on Joseph. Even the 
words will help children to give the narrative,—the gay coat, 
shepherd crook, chains, ring, chariot, crown, will .make it all 
vivid. But do not fail to teach in some impressive way the , 
words of Scripture: “ Commit,” “trust,” “the Lord was with 
him.” Remember, inspired words will outlast all the illas- 
trations which can be designed. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAC H. HALL, 


Royat Rewarps.—The inscription of Amen-em-Heb, of 
the time of Thothmes III., found in the walls of a tomb at 
Gournah, as translated by the late Dr. Samuel Birch, shows 
some parallels to the rewards given by Pharach toJoseph. It 
runs as follows: 

“I was the better part of the Ruler living and well, the half 
of the heart of the King of Upper Egypt, the glory of the heart 
of the King of Lower Egypt. I followed my Lord at his foot- 
steps in the land of the north and south as he wished.” 


Then an account of services in several military expedi- 
tions, and : 

“He rewarded me with a great reward, the amount was a 
chain (of gold),” 

Again: 

“ He gave me gold for my reward, the amount was a gold 
chain, and two silver rings.” 

For still other services ; 

“He gave me gold for my valour before all persons, the 
amount a golden chain, the buckle (in shape of) a lion, three 
collars, two flies, and four bracelets.” 

Again: 

“My Lord rewarded me with gold, He gave me... dresses, 
three pairs.” 

Another inscription (the Tablet of Nefer Hotep) contains 
“the Egyptian account of ascene of investiture with the chain 
of honor,” which is supposed to typify rewards in general for 
exceptional services, 

The inscription of Aahmes, in a tomb of the period of the 
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eighteenth dynasty, found at Elkab or Eileithyia, makes 
Aahmes, the captain general of marines, say : 

“T speak to you, all men, in order that I may inform you of 
the honors which have fallen tomy lot. I have been presented 
with gold seven times in the face of the whole land... . There 
was given to me the collar of valor.” 

Farther on in the inscription, he speaks twice of receiving 
the “gold of valor,” and more than twice of “gold.” All 
these events were earlier than the first hint we have of the 
existence of coined money. 


In the “Story of Saneha” occurs another account of royal 
rewards: | 





“ He shall be a counsellor among the officers, he shall be set 


among the chosen ones. When ye go forth to the palace, prece- 
dence shall be given him, When he goes out of the palace, the 
King’s children shall attend him, proceeding even unto the 
great gates.” 


Then the man to be honored speaks: 





“T was installed in the house of a prince, there were treas- 
ures in it, there was a fountain in it, the dews of heaven watered | 
it. From the treasury were sent garments of kingly attire, 
spices of the finest, such as the king’s nobles love, in every | 
chamber, ,.. 1 was clothed with fine linen.” 


For the praises of wisdom, a very long and instructive col- 
lection of sentences and paragraphs might easily be brought 
together from the published monuments. So, also, the sig- 
nificance of each particular in this description of Joseph’s 
exaltation might be shown to be in accordance with Oriental 
usage, by parallels as trite as they are numerous. But, as is 
substantially remarked often concerning Bible passages, this 
description is so thoroughly characteristic that it is better 
taken to light up other narratives than brightened by light 
from them. Besides the notion of reward hinted at above, 
we need to remember—which has been often explained and 
illustrated in this column—that the giving the signet was 
giving full power to sign decrees, that the vestures of fine 
linen accompanied the investiture of a subject with the high- 
est authority, and so on. In verse 40, the “be ruled” is 
literally the common Eastern “kiss,” as used in a hundred 
Arabic proverbs. The giving of a wife (and priest’s daugh- 
ters were substantially princesses) and the changing of the 
name Wére prid are “coietomitants of the conferring of the 
highest Hotior, aridoften of adoption into the family, as well 
as the nation. The “changing of thename” isthe subject of 
several instructive Oriental treatises, but what Philo the Jew 
gays on the subject is more entertaining. 

VESTURE OF I'tne Linun.—This is now scarcely to be seen. 
The nearest approach to it is to be found in the. linen wrap- 
pings of the mummies, which is “ fine twined,” as the Bible 
describes elsewhere the linen of Egypt, but hardly fine in its 
woven texture; for the finely twined warp and woof, and 
consequently the meshes, are rather coarse. The poor could 
not afford such garments; they were for the priests, or for 
royalty or its high servants on state and festive occasions. 
This robe of Joseph is to be considered as put on as a part of 
the ceremony of investiture, and to be worn on proper official 
occasion. It was not like the common robe of the poor 
Oriental, to be worn always and everywhere, till it dropped 
apart through age and use. The word used for “linen” is 
an Egyptian one. This kind of linen was exported from 
Egypt into Tyre, as the Bible tells us in Ezekiel 27 : 7. 


BY PROFESSOR DR. HERMANN VY. HILPRECHT. 


Governor oF Ecypr.—The position given to Joseph in 
the Egyptian Empire was one seldom attained by foreigners, 
however distinguished. Still, an old papyrus relating to the 
story of Saneha tells of a similar exception. Joseph, as first 
officer under the king, was Tuie, chief of the entire adminis- 
tration. It is probable that he bore the title so often found 
on the Egyptian monuments, where the rank claimed by this 
dignitary is “the leader of the lords of the South and North; 
the second after the king in the vestibule of the palace.” 
The position of tate was usually bestowed on a chief priest, 
hereditary prince, or even on one of the sons of the reigning 
monarch, and was eagerly sought after as long as it existed. 
The duties and powers of the office varied during different 
dynasties. In the so-called Old Empire (beginning about 
2800 B.C.), as well as in the Middle Empire (beginning 
about 2100 B. C.), and during the New Empire (beginning 
about 1530 B. C.), the éate—or governor, as we may call him— 
was also at the head of the department of justice, holding the 
office of supreme judge. Imitating their sublime pattern 
Thot, the god of wisdom, who was believed to be the goy- 
ernor under the sun-god Ra, as they were under the Pharaoh, 
these earthly lords ruled “with wisdom ‘and mild heart.” 
“They gave laws, promoted subordinates, set up boundary 
stones, and settled the disputes of their officers. ... They 
made all people walk in their light, satisfied the whole land, 
proved themselves men of probity in both countries, and wit- 
nesses as true as the god Thot.” Indeed, the respect felt for 
these governors and supreme judges of the Pharaohs was so 
great that the blessing “life, health, and happiness,” usually 
uttered by the Egyptians in connection with the royal and 
princely names, was often added to the name of the gov- 
ernor. No one was allowed to address the governor 
directly, but was permitted to speak or to lay a letter before 





him. During the Middle Empire, the unity of the state 
was weakened, and a number of smaller states were organized 
under the control of independent monarchs. “The governor 
under the god Horus” took this opportunity to extend his 
authority, and frequently held what formerly had but occa- 
sionally been allowed, the office of lord-high treasurer, and 
sometimes in addition, what became the rule under the New 
Empire, the office of commander of the royal chief town. As 
treasurer, the governor was often described on the monuments 
as “ principal of the silver magazine,” or “chief of the corn- 


houses,”—titles which describe two most important positions. 


From what we can learn from the record in Genesis, we may 
believe that Joseph united in himself the three offices of 
governor, supreme judge, and lord high treasurer, Soon after 
his investiture, Joseph rode publicly in the second royal 
chariot (Gen. 41: 43), that the people might see him and 
show their respect. He doubtless wore all the insignia 
of his high position: rich garments, the golden chain, ring, 
and scepter, and ostrich feather, so frequently represented on 
the monuments. How such a pageant appeared as that in 
which he was now the central figure, is well illustrated by an 
old Egyptian picture in the tomb of Mry-Ra at Tell el 
Amarna. This picture represents King Chueneten paying a 
visit to his god Ra. His majesty reclines in an elegant char- 
iot drawn by richly caparisoned horses. Two heralds run 
before him swinging wands, to make a way through the curi- 
ous crowds which press on to see the monarch. To the right 
and left, servants can be seen, scarcely able to keep up with 
the fiery stallions, ‘The royal personage himself is attended 
on each side by his body-guard, with their standards, behind 
whom, in carriages, ride high officials, in richly colored 
dresses. Directly behind the king’s chariot rides the queen, 
and after her the little princesses, two together in one chariot. 
The elder governs the horses, which are decked with beautiful 
tufts of feathers, while the younger clings lovingly to her 
sister. Six court chariots filled with ladies, and as many more 
on each side occupied by chamberiains, close the procession. 
On the right and left of the entire party, servants swing 
their stafis. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





WHAT HE SAITH TO YOU, DO. 











THE BLESSEDNESS OF FORGETTING. | 


God hath made me to forget all my toil. 


If thou 


Prepare } ons 


Stretch out 
THY HEART 


THINE HANDS 
Toward Him, 
Thou shalt forget thy misery, and remember it as 
waters that pass away. 








BLESSED ARE THE MEEK, FOR THEY SHALL 
INHERIT THE EARTH, 


FROM THE RISON 
TO THE ALACE, 
FROM THE ROSS 
TO THE ROWN. 
THROUGH /ry\RIBULATION 
TO RIUMPH., 








BREAD OF LIFE, 


JOSEPH: JESUS: 
To Eeypr. To ALL THE WORLD. 
EARTHLY, SPIRITUAL, 


FoR A SEASON. FoR ALL TIME. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“My God, my Father, while I stray.” 
‘My hope is built on nothing less.” 
“Lead, kindly Light.” 

“When I can read my title clear.” 

“He leadeth me.” 

“Tt is well with my soul.” 

“Through all the changing scenes of life.” 
“What cheering words are these.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Why did Potiphar make Joseph overseer over his house? 
(Gen. 39: 1-5.) Do, or do not, men of strong Christian prin- 
ciple have the advantage in business life? How was Joseph 
benefited by his enemy in Potiphar’s house? (Gen. 39 : 20.) 
How can any prison become a place of blessing? (Gen. 39: 
21.) Relate the chain of events by which the Lord brought 
Joseph to the notice of Pharaoh. Who was this Pharaoh? 
What were his first words to Joseph? (Gen. 41:15.) What 





quality of heart did Joseph show in his reply? (v. 16.) What 
promise may we claim if we follow his example? (Prov. 3: 6.) 
Relate Pharaoh’s dreams, and give Joseph’s interpretation of 
them. Is it wise, or unwise, for a man to live up to the limit 
of his income when he knows of approaching emergencies? 
(vs. 33-36.) Is it right, or wrong, thus to live? Is it right, 
or wrong, for churches to live beyond their income? Why 
did Pharaoh select Joseph as overseer of the land? (vs. 37-41.) 
Did he recognize the superiority of Joseph’s God, or only the 
unusual favor in which he was held by his God? How many 
times had Joseph been given places of trust in Egypt? What 
reason was assigned in each instance? Does, or does not, trust- 
worthiness always command positions of responsibility ? 
What evidence of his power was immediately put upon 
Joseph? (v. 42.) What was signified in the gift of the ring? 
(Esther 3: 12,1.¢.) What public recognition of Joseph’s 
authority did the king require? (vs. 43,44.) What is the 
meaning of verse 44? In what respects does Joseph’s exalta- 
tion necessarily fail as a type of Christ’s? (Matt. 28: 18; Dan. 
7:14.) If Joseph be regarded as a type of Christ, what three 
events in his life suggest the death, the sojourn in the grave, 
and the resurrection, of Christ? How are each of these events 
related to his power to save? What significance attaches to 
Joseph’s Egyptian name? (v. 45.) How long had he been in 
Egypt when he interpreted Pharaoh’s dreams? (v. 46.) How 
did he justify his king’s confidence in him? (vs. 47, 48.) 
How may we hope to gain the confidence of our King? (Matt. 
25: 21.) Is our Saviour’s work for us finished, or still in prog- 
ress? (John 14: 2,3; Heb. 7: 25.) What is the eternal 
state of all who apply to Jesus in their hungerings after right- 
eousness? (Rev. 7 : 16.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


At Easter, we may fittingly compare the life and character 
of Joseph with the life and character of Jesus; especially as 
the lesson for that day shows how Joseph was exalted to be a 
prince who saved much people. 

Teachers’? Questions.—1. How was this a glorious, morning 
for Joseph? 2. What association of ideas caused the chief but- 
ler to remember Joseph? 3. Narrate the king’s two dreams. 
4. How were the scenes of the dreams appropriate to Egypt? 
5. What was the meaning of the dreams? 6. Why was the dream 
“doubled unto Pharaoh twice”? 7. What plan did Joseph 
provide? 8. How could Pharaoh know that Joseph’s inter- 
pretation was correct? 9. What did Pharaoh say to his ser- 
vants? 10. What did Pharaoh say to Joseph? 11. Where did 
Pharaoh get the words “discreet and wise”? 12. What to- 
kens of rank and authority were given to Joseph? 13. Pro- 
nounce the proper names in verse 45. 14. Why did Joseph go 
throughout all Egypt? 15. What part of the crops was Pha- 
raoh’s revenue? 16. Why the phrase, “The earth brought 
forth by handfuls”? 17. How could Joseph have “gathered 
up all the food”? 18, Explain the words, “The famine was 
over all the face of the earth” (v. 56). 19. How did Joseph, 
as ason, resemble Jesus? 20. How was Herod like Joseph’s 
brothers when they tried to prevent the fulfillment of his 
dreams? 21. How was Joseph like Jesus in sanctity of life? 
22. How did Joseph resemble Jesus in his forgiving spirit? 
23. Show how each grew jn favor with God and man. 24, 
Compare Joseph and Jesus in the enmity excited against 
each. 25, How, in the case of each, did God make the wrath 
of man to praise him? 26. How did Joseph and Jesus save 
much people? 27. Show how the humiliation of each was 
succeeded by his exaltation. 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. How did Joseph please Pha- 
raoh? 2. How old was Joseph? 3. What office was given 
to Joseph? 4. How many were the yearsof plenty? 5. What 
followed the years of plenty? 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


a 


SECURING COUNSEL AND CO-WORK. 


A superintendent has power for good in a Sunday- 
school just in proportion to the co-work which he secures 
from others in the line of his best endeavors as a super- 
intendent. And a superintendent who wants the co- 
work of others, ought not only to seek that co-work, but 
to secure it. In order to secure it, he must ask for it; 
and wise methods of asking are in themselves a success. 

Mr. W. R. Hurd, a well-known Sunday-school worker 
in Connecticut, was not long ago chosen superintendent 
of the Congregational Sunday-school of Bristol, in that 
state. On assuming the duties of his new position, he 
issued three circular letters, which are worthy of repro- 
duction here as illustrations of wise methods of seeking 
co-work in the Sunday-school field. One letter was sent 
to every scholar in the Sunday-school, one to every 
teacher, and one to every member of the congregation 
outside of the Sunday-school. These letters are given 
herewith in this order of their mention: 

My DEAR FRIEND: 

In assuming the superintendency of our school, itis my desire 

to do all for the welfare of the entire school, and of each one in 
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it, that lies in my power. To accomplish this, I need the active, 
cordial co-operation of every member, I ask for, and am glad 
to believe that I shall receive, YoURS. 

Our school in the past has ranked high, and deservedly so, 
among the schools of the state; nevertheless there is yet much 
to be done ere we stand where we ought. 

Neither officers nor teachers can Co the work of the scholar; 
each must do his and her assigned part heartily, cordially. So, 
and only so, will the Bristol Congregational Sunday-school do 
aright the Master’s work in our midst for 1887. 

To aid in this work I ask 

1. That you will be found in your place promptly every Sun- 
day during 1887. 

2. If absent with good reason, that you will promptly inform 
your teacher what that reason is, that the school records may 
be complete. 

3. That you will aid in securing the prompt, reverent atten- 
tion of the school throughout the session. 

4. That so far as possible you will come with studied lessons. 

5. That you will bring as many recruits to the school as pos- 
sible in 1887, but do not seek to win them from other schools, 

To do all you can, for officers, teachers, scholars. 

Sincerely your friend, 


WILLIAM R, Hourp, Superintendent. 


BRISTOL, CONN., January, 1887. 
My DEAR Mr.—. 
Among the urgent needs of our Sunday-school are 
more teachers, and a better classification of the school as to age, 
acquirements, needs, and similarity of tastes and condition. 

It has sometimes heen impossible to secure teachers for classes 
already formed, and therefore it has been necessary to unite 
inharmonious elements, and to assign good teachers to positions 
for which they were unsuited. 

It is to be hoped that a partial escape from some of these evils 
may be found in the near future; and, looking to this end, I 
need from you, as from each teacher, a full, frank, and clear 
statement in detail of the condition of your class, together with 
answers to the following inquiries : 

1. Are all the scholars under you such asshould be united in 
the same class? 

2. If not, who should be removed, and for what causes? 

3. What scholars, if any, cause annoyance or disturbance, and 
for what apparent reasons? 

4, What scholars suffer from lack of home help or study ? 

5. Are your scholars regular in attendance? If not, what 
seem the chief causes for irregularity ? 

6. Is the class of that age, sex, condition, ete., with whom you 
think you have, or can develop, the greutest teaching power? 

7. Is your class larger or smaller than, or of the proper size, 
to oecupy your full teaching capacity ? 

~ T recognize that some can better teach thirty scholars than 
others five. I do not desire to overload any teacher. I do wish 
each to have all he can do justice by, for there is much mag- 
netism in numbers well handled. 

8. If youare willing, tell me wherein you deem your greatest 
lack, other than a spiritual one, as a teacher? 

9. Are there any in your class who should now hg teachers ? 
If so, who, and for what work are they best adapted? 

10. Who of them, with training and development, should be- 
come good teachers? 

11. Do you know any persons in the church or congregation, 
of power and experience in teaching, who (so far as you know) 
should be enlisted in this work? 

- 12. Are there any as above, who, with training and develop- 
ment, should become valuable teachers? 

13. Can you answer any of the foregoing as applied to mem- 
bers of other classes ? 

14, In what way can the school management aid you and 
your class? 

Suggestions of value to me will occur to you, the outgrowth 
of your experience. Please give them to me. 

You will, I know, appreciate the spirit in which I come to 
you; and I am glad to believe that you will cordially meet me 
in the same spirit, and aid me, to the uttermost of your opportu- 
nities, in placing our school on the best possible footing. 

I am not seeking excuses for change; I am seeking that 
knowledge and wisdom that will enable us to become evena far 
greater power in church and town than hitherto, . 

Cordially, your co-worker, 


W. R. Hurp, Superintendent. 


BRISTOL, CONN., Junuary, 1887. 
My DEAR FRIEND: 

The new year has brought new officers to the Sunday-school 
of our church, and it seems a peculiar fitting time to call your 
attention to the work of the church in this department. 

Very much has been accomplished by the school in Bible 
study in years past, and it deservedly stands high among the 
schools of the state ; yet much land remains to be possessed. 

Of the 447 resident membership of this church, only 142 are 
connected with the school; while of the entire congregation, 
only 290 are enrolled. Many in both classes are deprived of 
the benefits of school study, by age, ill health, home cares, and 
other duties. Many more deprive themselves of a needed means’ 
of growth because of undervaluing the school’s assistance, or 
from lack of information as to the gain attainable. 

It will be the aim of the school management so to arrange 
the exercises, and so to provide instruction, that all shall find it 
both profitagle and pleasant to be present at the school. 

We'ask that, at an early day, you will unite yourself with us 
in this department of work and growth, If you can only attend 
& portion of the time, be with us that portion. ‘“ Grow in grace 





and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ” 
(2 Pet, 3: 18). 

We ask also that you will so exert your influence that the 
close of 1887 shall find our school vastly increased in member- 
ship and usefulness, 

In the name of the school, 

Fraternally yours, 
ASHER ANDERSON, Pastor. 
WituiaM R. Hurp, Superintendent. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_—_——_———_—- 


GOD’S REVELATIONS OF HIMSELF.* 


The author of The Life of our Lord upon Earth, the 
Rey. Samuel J. Andrews, of Hartford, Connecticut, has 
published another work of much wider scope. The 
character of the former volume is well known, and it is 
duly appreciated by all careful biblical students who 
know it. The present treatise shows the same patient 
preparation and well-balanced statement, but has as its 
purpose ‘to set forth the manner in which God is pleased 
to reveal himself to men, past, present, and future, as he 
has made it known ” (Preface, p. iii). It rightly assumes 
as central the fact of the Incarnation, and with equal 
reason it regards the Old Testament revelation as pro- 
gressive, and as culminating in the first coming of the 
incarnate Son of God. The author makes redemption 
the immediate end of revelation to sinful men, but he 
intimates that the ultimate end of redemption is a higher, 
unlimited revelation in glory. The treatment is there- 
fore in part historical, and in part an interpretation of 
the eschatological statements of the Scriptures. 

The main divisions are three: Part I. The revelations 
of God to men before and during the theocracy; Part 
II. The revelations of God to men in the Christian 
Church; Part ITI. The revelations of God to men in the 
messianic kingdom. Of these, the first occupies about 
two-thirds of the volume, forming a compact discussion 
of biblical theology of the Old Testament, as it may now 
be termed. It is true, the personal teachings of our Lord, 
as given in the Gospels, are included in this part; but 
Mr. Andrews consistently regards these teachings as the 
fulfillment of prophecy, rather than as the fundamental 
teachings of Christianity. Their relation to the subse- 
quent revelation is afterwards considered. 

In Part II., the higher revelation in the Christian 
Church is set forth, Here we encounter views not so 
widely accepted as those indicated in the former part. 
Mr. Andrews seems to portion out the prophetic, priestly, 
and kingly offices of the Messiah to successive periods, 
Hence, the conception of the duty and privilege of the 
Christian Church is largely modified by the view that 
during this dispensation the priestly office is most promi- 
nent. The identity of the Church and the messianic 
kingdom is, of course, denied, and the prevalent doctrine 
respecting the latter is deemed narrow. 

Mr. Andrews limits the application of the phrase 
“eternal life” to the life after the resurrection, and in 
the chapter on that subject he gives emphasis to the doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the body. The views enter- 
tained respecting the apostasy of christendom and anti- 
Christ do not differ greatly from those commonly received 
by adyocates of the pre-millenial advent, The last part 
details with some fullness the revelation in the messianic 
kingdom which is presented as beginning with the sec- 
ond advent; while the interpretation of prophecy is 
completed in chapters which treat of the last apostasy 
and final judgment, and the, new heavens and the new 
earth. The author throughout protests against false 
spiritualistic views of eschatological predictions, and 
closes with a chapter entitled Christianity and Other 
Religions. Throughout its pages, the reverent spirit, the 
patient study, and the calm tone of conviction which 
might have been expected of the writer, are evidenced. 
Even those who look for and haste unto the coming of the 
Lord with very different conceptions from those cherished 
by Mr, Andrews, cart at least admire his method and 
emulate his trust. 





No work of biography has appeared, in recent years, of 
deeper interest to Christian readers generally than that 
entitled James Hannington, First Bishop of Eastern Equa- 
torial Africa. A History of his Life and Work, 1847-1885, 
by E. C. Dawson, M.A., Oxon. Bishop Hannington was 
the martyr missionary of Uganda; he had no double, his 
life was unique. The work he did, and the manner in 
which he did. it, were peculiarly his own, The last three 
years of his short life were crowded to the full with suf- 





* God’s Revelations of Himself to Men, as maopemively made in the 
patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian dispensations, and in the mes- 
sianic kingdom. By Samuel J. Andrews. 8x5 inches, pp. xiv, 391. 
New York; Charles Scribner’s Sons, Price, $2.50, 





fering and with earnest deeds, All the experiences of 
earlier days were a fitting preparation for these few years. 
Apart from his connection with missions, his life is of 
peculiar interest. Hannington had lived until the age 
of twenty-six without really becoming a Christian. He 
had served in the ministry for a while before the change 
in his life-purpose came. A friend (apparently his 
biographer) wrote him an earnest letter, and sent him 
Dr. Mackay’s Grace and Truth. The reading of these 
led to his conversion. He became an earnest evangelical 
preacher. Chiefly at his own charges, he served as curate 
in several places until his call came to go to Africa. He 
was prayerful, self-denying, and consecrated to his work. 
His services were in frequent demand in the conduct of 
“ missions,” or revival services. Hannington made three 
missionary journeys in Eastern Equatorial Africa, The 
story of the first, especially, is thrilling, in its narrations 
of the sufferings incident to mission travel. The life of 
the African missionaries has never been more minutely 
portrayed than in Hannington’s journals and in his let- 
ters. Hannington never shrank from any difficult task, 
no matter what threatened. Always seeking to spare 
others, he never screened himself. Even when, in the 
absolute misery of his last days, as he felt the lion’s jaws 
close upon him in his martyrdom, he neither moaned nor 
drew back. One can gain no fuller or clearer account of 
missions in this part of Africa, of the difficulties of 
Christ’s work in this region, and of the urgent need 
of the prayers of the Christian world for these mission- 
aries, than from reading this inspiring work. The biog- 
rapher has held himself back, with manifest difficulty, from 
indulging in praise of his friend and college-mate, prefer- 
ring to allow that friend’s own records to speak for theni- 
selves. The book can be cordially recommended to those 
who are interested in discoveries in Africa, to those who 
enjoy making the acquaintance of a whole-souled Chris- 
tian man, to those who welcome new proofs of the power 
of prayer, and to those whose hearts are full of hope and 
longing for the success of Christian missions, (With 
portrait and numerous illustrations after the Bishop’s own 
sketches. 8><6 inches, cloth, pp. 471. New York : 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, $2.00.) 


The name of the late Earl of Shaftesbury was well 
known in America, where he had some personal friends 
and many more sympathizers and admirers. Few Eng- 
lishmen of his time were more prominent in various 
movements looking toward political reform, the improve- 
ment of the condition of the laboring classes and the very 
poor, and the promotion of religious work in and out of 
the Church of Eugland. Lord Shaftesbury was, as he 
described himself, “an Evangelical of the Evangelicals,” 
and upon him more than any other man fell the duties 
of the leadership of the Evangelical party in the Church 
of England, Broad Church doctrines like those of the 
once famous Essays and Reviews yolume he feared more 
even than Puseyite Tractarianism or Jater Ritualism, 
though he did not hesitate to characterize the latter as 
“Baal-worship.” At first he could not conscientiously 
recognize or work with Roman Catholic priests, deeming 
them outside the body of Christ’s followers; but toward 
the end of his life he made overtures to Cardinal Man- 
ning—who responded most cordially—looking toward 
fellow-work in the great battle against infidelity, irre- 
ligion, and indifferentism, Similarly, he and Dr, Pusey 
had labored against what both deemed undue liberality 
in their own church. The whole story of his long and 
useful life is told faithfully, fully, and affectionately in 
The Lifeand Work of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, K. G., 
by Edwin Hodder. The chief fault of this handsomely 
printed and well-illustrated biography is its inordinate 
and inexcusable length. The Earl of Shaftesbury was a 
good man; butif he deserves to be commemorated in 
three octavo volumes, aggregating sixteen hundred pages, 
a life of Wesley ought, in the same proportion, to be 
comprised in twenty-five volumes, and a life of Luther 
in fifty. (8 vols., 846 inches, cloth, pp. xx, 525; ix, 
527; xi, 548. London and New York: Cassell and 
Company. Price, $7.50.) 


The new volume in the American Statesmen series, 
Thomas H. Benton, by Theodore Roosevelt, is one of the 
brightest yet issued in that useful library. Mr. Roosevelt 
writes briskly, entertainingly, and sometimes a little 
carelessly, but with full knowledge of his theme, and of 
the times in which the author of the Thirty Years’ View 
played so important a part. Benton’s ability, courage, 
and high moral principle in politics, are duly set forth 
and heartily praised; and the study of his career is made 
to throw light on Webster (whom Mr. Roosevelt deems 


' greater than Benton, and equally brave, but more self- 


seeking), Clay, and the other contemporaries. Mr, Roose- 
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velt sharply,, and sometimes contemptu- 
ously, treats other statesmen mentioned, 
his severest language being reserved for 
Franklin Pierce. Benton, unlike Webster, 
made no great place in literature, and he 
lacked Clay’s enthusiastic personal follow- 
ing, so that his name is receding from cur- 
rent renown; but he was a force in his 
day, as Mr. Roosevelt makes plain. (75 
inches, cloth, pp. vi, 372. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.25.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 
Lord Lindsay’s Sketches of the His- 
tory of Christian Art, first published in 
1847, is a work well known to students, 
and esteemed by them as a solid and ser- 
viceable, though very fragmentary, contri- 
bution to the theme. In many respects, 
of course, it has been superseded ; the 
author himself felt that the ground had 
been “cut from under his feet” by suc- 
ceeding works; but, as his widow properly 
says, his History was a pioneer, and a 
promoter of later investigations. A new 
edition of the work has lately been pub- 
lished in London, and also in New York 
(Scribners). It is decidedly inferior to the 
original in typographic beauty; the fair, 
open page has been crowded, in order to 
compress the three volumes into two. It 
seems a pity, notwithstanding the depre- 
“ catory preface by the author’s widow, that 
some use was not made of later authori- 
ties, and of the author’s own notes in more 
recent years. The absence (in both edi- 
tions) of all illustrations also reduces the 
Value of the work. 


_ The Agassiz Association is a widespread 
. organigption of amateur young scientists. 
Its plan and aim fre deserving of praise, 
and the Association itself is capable of 
much good. Recently a monthly maga- 
zine, known as The Swiss Cross, has been 
started in the interests of The Agassiz 
Association, and this also has possibilities 
of no little good—or ill. Three numbers 
of this work have appeared, in each of 
which there is material that is worthy of 
a place in such a periodical, and other 
material that is wholly out of place. A 
series of articles on Early Man in Amer- 
ica, by Mr. Hilborne T. Cresson, is a 
re-hash of wild hypotheses concerning 
aboriginal and pre-historic man, put for- 
ward in the form of positive dogma, as if 
they were proved and accepted truths. 
Nor are the views thus presented those 
which are agreed upon by scientists as 
even altogether probable. Mr. Cresson, 
indeed, does not seein sufficiently familiar 
with scientific processes or methods to dis- 
tinguish clearly between a fact and a fancy. 
it is destructive of the true mission of The 
Swiss Cross to have such a writer mislead- 
ing young people, who would like to know 
something about science as science. 


Quite a stir is excited in philological 
and ethnological circles by the claim of 
Captain Conder of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, that he has succeeded in de- 
ciphering and translating the Hittite 
inscriptions which have baffled the skill 
of Oriental scholars hitherto. An air of 
mystery attaches to the reported discovery, 
as Captain Conder is not yet ready to 
make known all that he claims to know 
on the subject. He gives some of the 
translations already made by him, and 
adds that the character now deciphered 
“is known to have been in use in 1400 
B. C., and it is probably very much older.” 
The Times, The Atheneum, The Academy, 
and The Saturday Review give prominence 
to the matter, with different degrees of 
confidence in'the probable results obtained. 
The Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Palestine Exploration Fvnd, in 
making the announcement, says that the 
discovery “ throws great light on the early 
chapters of the book of Genesis, and ex- 





plains certain names in ancient history 
which have hitherto been impossible to 
explain.” Captain Conder is known to 
be somewhat visionary and over-hasty in 
his identifications and conclusions, but 
he has done much good work in his way. 
This is the day of great discoveries in the 
field of biblical research; and it would 
seem as if another important field were now 
to be open to biblical students generally. 


Al 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
108,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
Srom 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the reqular rates. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in nervous 
headache and fever. Dr. A. S. Kirkpatrick, 
Van Wert, O., says: “I have used it with the 
most brilliant success in chronic nervous head- 
aches, hectic fever with profuse night sweats, 
nervousness, etc.” 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

NION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 Astor 
Place, New York City. W.D. Kerr, Secretary. 


West Chestnut Street Institute, 4,29 %% 


Young Ladies and Little Girls, Fourteenth year begins 
Sept. 22, at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philadelphia. For 
circulars address the Prin... Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS, 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, Painesville, 0. 


Location pleasant and healthy. Fourteen resident 
teachers. oard and tuition, $200 per school year. 
Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 











EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Illus 
trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJEE, Boston. 


CADEMY & COLLEGE at DeLand, Fla. The 

- rpose of this Institution is to give in the delight- 

ful climate of Florida as thorough and liberal an educa- 
tion as can be secured in the best New England schools, 
Send for catalogue to J. F. ForBEs, Pres., DeLand, Fla. 











RLILENTAL Entertainments, 
Sauahbrah just from India. New out- 


! Impersonates now ali classes of na- 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. 


John C. Green Foundation. 

It is desirable that applications should be made 
from three to six months in advance of date of en- 
trance. For catalogue, containing courses of study 
and calendar, address 

Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Px.D., 
LAWRENCEVILLE, N, J. 


STA M M FRI NG and STUTTERING 
permanently cured 

By Pror. E. 8. JOHNSTON, 
Institute: 11th & Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 











References of cures.—Residents of Phila.: Edward |° 


Conner, 126 8. 18th St., cured 2 yearsago. Sam’l De- 
vine, 12248, 19th St., cured 34g years ago. Elwyn Steck, 
631 Chestnut St. Miss Anna Mercer, 4442 Sansom St. 

8S. A. Spring, Franklinville, N.Y. David Shaw, 13 
Beech St., Paterson, N. J. 

Dr. H. C. Wood, Prof. Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics and diseases of nervous system in University 
of Pa., saw Wim, Shelby, a lad of this city, before and 
after cured, and pronounced it a very extraordinary 
cure of chorea. Names of pupils whom I cured used 
only by special permission, 


STAMMERING, 


And all Nervous Affections of Speech, 
Thoroughly Corrected. 

“T haveno hesitationin recommending Mr. Aldrich 
to speech sufferers.”"—WM, A. HamMMonpD, M.D. (Ex- 
Surgeon General, U.S. A.). For full particulars, testi- 
monials from former pupils and prominent men, send 
for circular. I. R. ALDRICH, 9 W. l4th St., N. Y. City. 


MARVELOUS 


RY 


DISCOVERY. 


Wholly unlike Artificial Systems—Cure of Mind 
Wandering. Any book learned in onereading. Great 
inducements to Correspondence Classes, Prospectus, 
with opinions in full of Mr. Ricuarp A, Proctor, 
Hons. W. W. Astor, Jupau P. Bensamin, Dra. 
Minor, Woon, ev. Francis B. DENIO, 
Mark Twatrn, and others. conte free by 

PROF. LOISETTE, 
237 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 
THE 4 ve os. WORDEN, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


SCHOLARS, QUARTERLY. 














20 Cents a Year. 
Howard Gannett Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Pocket Lessons for Sunday-schools, Full textofyear’s 
lessons. 68 pp., 25¢x43q. Fits vest pocket. Recommended 
byl workers, 5, 10,15c. 8.8. dealers have them, 








Ladies’ Home Journal 


and 


Practical Housekeeper. 


A monthly three years old, and 
so acceptable that it has four 
hundred thousand subscribers 
already—more than any other, 
perhaps, in the world. 

You shall have it three 
months, beginning now, for 
ten cents. We want to put it 
in every family a quarter-year. 


After, that you will know, your- 
self. 


THESE ARE ITS FEATURES. 


Engravings as helps to under- 
stand the several parts—twenty 
a month, or thereabout. 

Tales, tender, serious, humor- 
ous ; and easy gossip on social 
and family subjects apt to get 
overlooked. 

Mother's Corner : How to 
Kill the Baby, Baby’s Feet, 
Government, When the Baby 
is Ready to Think for Himself, 
for examples. 

Practical Housekeeper : How 
to do a great many things that 
have to be done and get done 
wrong sometimes. 

Dress and Materials : Quick 
reports of new things in the 
stores and dressmaking haunts 
of New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton. Practical fashions, tenden- 
cies, stuffs,—particulars hard to 
get and hard to tell of, but easy 
for you because print and pic- 
tures make them easy. 

Artistic Needle-Work : Diff- 
cult things made plain, and easy 
things made easier. 

Brush Studies: Not all paint- 
ing by any means; all sorts of 
home decoration ; things of use 
and beauty for home and home 
work and for afternoons out. 

Flowers and House-Plants : 
Descriptions, instructions, ques- 
tions answered, talks, —by aman, 
because women never get such 
experience, and real knowledge 
never comes without it. 

Hints on Etiquette and Man- 
ners: How to do and not do 
things and when—all sorts of 
things that make folks wonder 
where you were born if you 
do them (or don’t do them) 
wrong. 

Conversation Class; How we 
make ourselves ridiculous, how 
we rhiss that nice balance of ready 
thinking before folks that gives 
one ease—that hardest achieve- 
ment, ease! Why, there’s a 
world of things to be dug out 
of that. We should like to 


quote from the Journal itself ;1 


but wait till you get it. 

Flints on Money-making for 
Women: All women can make 
a little money if they want to, 
no matter where, no matter 
what their stations (if there are 





any stations, which we doubt) 
—not much perhaps—a little— 
and very pleasant money too 
sometimes. 

Advertisements : Too many— 
we are going to double the 
rate on the first of May and 
sift them out. The best are 
useful ; not so pleasant read- 
ing, but useful. We couldn’t 
do without them, nor would 
you. We share the money they 
bring with you. 

A woman editor over every 
part and a woman editor over 
the whole. Written for women 
almost entirely by women. Such 
names as these: 

Louisa Knapp is the editor 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 

Marion Harland 

“Josiah Allen’s Wife” 

“Jenny June” 

Christine Terhune Herrick 

Rose Terry Cooke 

Harriet Prescott Spofford 

Ella Rodman Church 

Mary Abbott Rand 

Clarissa Potter 

Will Carleton 
and a great many more, too 
many to tell of but not too 
many to please, amuse, instruct, 
and help half a million families 
—we shall send to that number 
before the year is out. 


TO SUM IT ALL UP 


we are going to send you all 
this three months for ten cents 
—and after that there’s a way 
to get it for nothing if, you 
want to. ) 

The best of it is—it is prac- 
tical all the way through; by 
which we mean it is suited to” 
millions of families. Why not 
put it in millions of families? 
We are doing our part. Will 
you do yours? 

Address: Curtis Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia. 

And postage stamps will do. 


Now Ready. A Great Lesson Help. 


THE PHARAOHS 


Of the Bondage and the Exodus. 
By REV. CHAS. S. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 

Treated in the light of the recent re- 
markable discoveries. A reprint of the in- 
teresting series of Sunday-evening lectures 
recently delivered by Dr. Robinson, cover- 
ing. “The Great Discovery in 1881,” 
“ Mummies as Evidences of Christianity,” 
“The Father of Pharaoh’s Daughter,” ete. 

Every student of the lessons of the quar- 
ter just beginning should read this book. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. All book- 
sellers, or THE CENTURY Co., NEw YORK. 


JOSEPH COOK says: “W.F.Crafts’s noble volume, 


“The Sabbath for Man 


is, on the whole, the most effective single book o 
Sunday observance that I have everread. It is full 
the very freshest facts, arranged on an extremely 
original plan.” 12mo, pp. 640. $1.50, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


SECRETS OF SUCCESS 


Or, HOW TO MAKE A FORTUNE. 
By HILDRETH, 5c 
Author of “‘ Don’t Marry,’ etc. We all want to suc- 
ceed in life and to make money. This book will give 
hints and helps how to do both. 200 oe Paper 
cover, 25 cents ; cloth, 50 cents. Sold by all booksellers, 
or mailed, on receipt of price, by 
J. 8. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 2767. 31 Rose Street, New York. 




















In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the advere 
tisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
New edition, good type, 542 pages, handsomely 
bound in cloth, with picture of Uncle Tom. 
$1.00. 


UNCLE Tom’s CABIN is one of the most famous sto- 
ries ever written, and, as has been said of it, is “ filled 
with Re very spirit of the Gospel.” Everybody should 





History of the Papacy during the Period 

of the Reformation. 

By the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON. Vols. III. 
andIV. Tae [Taian PRINCES, 1464-1518. 
With Appendices and Index. 8vo. $7.50. 
Vols. I. and II. $10.00. 

The ¢: iftsw Churchman says of the first two vol- 
umes: ‘*‘ His work is in all respects a great one, and is 
certal nm of a permanent place on the shelves of the 

student of echlesiastioal history. Itis a grand 8 


men of conscientious workmanship, written in an 
admirable spirit, and a credit to English historical 
seholarship. 


A Satchel Guide 
For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. Edition 
for 1887, revised. With Maps, Money Ta- 
bles, Travelers’ Calendar, etc. 16mo, roan, 


flexible. $1.50 net. 
The Satchel Guide has yearly grown in popular con- 
fidence, as it has proved to be thoroughly tru — 


and to contain just the information tourists wis 


? %_* For sale by ali booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & C0,, Boston, 


READY MARCH 19. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 


THE MEMORIAL VOLUME. 


Weannouncea new edition of Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT’S 


HENRY WARD BEECHER; 


HIS LIFE & CHARACTERISTICS, WITH ANALY- 
SES OF HIS POWER AS A PREACHER, LEC- 
TURER, ORATOR, AND JOURNALIST. 


Dr. Abbott will be assisted, as in the previous edi- 
tion, by the Rev. 8. B. Halliday, the assistant pastor 
of Plymouth Church. The book will contain more 
than a score of portraits of Mr. Beecher at different 
ages (from twenty-three years and upwards) and in 
different moods; also portraits of all his brothers and 
of his own family, etc.; with pictures of the various 
houses in which he has lived and churches in which 
he has preached. It will be pre-eminently the Memo- 
rialVolume of this truly great man, now gone, con- 
taining, with a vast quantity of other matter, Beech- 
er’s farewell discourses in 1886; his last sermon; the 
funeral sermon of Dr. C. H. Hall, etc. 8vo, nearly 700 
pages. Price, cloth, $3; half morocco, $5; extra fine 
full morocco to order, $10. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
For Young People’s Meetings, 


CGOSPEL PRAISE BOOK 


‘ = By -y A as the best praise book ever pataned, 

cheapest. It has 320 es, Lg A full, 

and 364 hymns. Price i. boards, "#40 dred. 
Specimen copy mailed on receipt of 50 ce : 

WORD EDITION, WITHOUT MUSIC. 
aa thisbook we have a word edition. Price in boards, 
cents 3 $1.50 per dozen ; $12.50 per 100. 
Cost of One Hundred Mooks. 


Twenty-five music edition, $10; seventy-five of the 
word edition, hy .38, all in strong board covers, —— 
& total of $19.88 for 100 of this large book. Addr 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


Rev. Dr. Hitchcock's New Hymn and Tune 
Book, entitled 


Carmina ++ 


+ fSJanctoram 


Is regarded the best book for sad ger | worship in our 
evangelical churches. send for a copy for 
examination. Terms Fe introduction are most 
favorable. 

















A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
New York and Chicago. 


YMNS:TUNES 
== CHILDREN Siukch 








A new ya Endorsed by all who have wren it. Bend 
fcr copy. Music an Pe 

Porhundeede 840-00 | Potiaatede “es Bb 
JNO. B. RUE, Ir., Publisher, 48 Bath St., 





LIFE FROM THE DEAD 


a oe eee Service Md b aniys vane E. Bur- 
reoughs. autiful combination of Scripture and 
Song for Sunday-school Easter Celebrations. 
Price, 5c. > copy, or 50c. per dozen, b 
mail. $4.0 per 100, by express. — 


JOHN J. HOOD, 1018 Arch Street, Phila. 


EW CHURCH MUSIC.—Bonum Estin F, 10c. 
Cantate Dominoin F,25c. Deus Misereavur, E 
12c. Benedic Anima Mea, C, lie. All co 
ye Maxson. Brening Prayer, H. Leslie 
of above mailed, post; tpald ,upon receipt t ot 
ea Brlce. 5 receives. ddress W H. Bone 
usic ers, 1102 Chestnut Bt., Phila., Pa, 


OIR LEADERS. 


cents fora sample copy of the Musical Vis- 
comalnios anthems. 
CHUBCH Co., Cincinnati, ©. 
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NEW POULTRY and FRUIT BOOKS 


The Fab 


Free 
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geste yk einen, Roa 
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ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. 












eat and breedin 
ow to make hens lay 


in_win mer, 
NPRESERVING EGOS. This ¢! chapter alone will enable you to 
10) e Yr mar via 
PO ROHITE, TUR fiiustrat ions of new and 
poultry houses. om entirely of NEW AND waacweas 
7 y my 


RIT AARS, make et ol tolfowing. Manpiescdented tal off offer re order te * 
hates te Sati som it. 
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boner Setar ao nettre 
r _ ANEW BOOK, 
Offered Only by Us. 
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able information, plans, etc., than several of the treatises of poul: 
each, 


ure that are sold at 25 or 60 cents 


The Practical Fruit | Grower 


pestendare \ Work by a Standard A 
ProF. NARD, of the Massachusetts ate 


tains the results of 


AID TO EVERY ONE vais of suceenetyl ult growing. ss 

a SPECIAL 15-DAY OFFER. 
Money Crops” | FREE! ascw tit Within 16 days 

ardenet andy mee. HOW 


EY CROPS—HO' 
be great value to every 
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prey three books contain nearly 


Sther © Cake thas oe of et 


each. Such an onpartunicyte to 


frefore been offered 


MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT FOUND JUST AS REPRESENTED. 


is acknowledged b: 
fae ou wea proms the Farm ay ) &- 
Flowers, practical inte. in any one number Wi: 
itis ra ood for t ee 
AN RA SET OF BOOK § and copy of 


Tv - e Rast. being National ‘ine oharact 
Farm and 4 


who know its value to be. t 


ren, Live Stock, y Fruit Poultry: Bees, Plants ad 


rand elroulat! ne 


ome given fo ora club of § at cents each 


pvt mentioning thispaper, THE PHELPS PUBLISHINC CO., 


Remit with Postage Stamps, Postal Notes, or otherwise. 


Springfield, M: Mass. 





Dr. Buckley, the brilliant and versa- 
tile editor of the Christian Advocate, 
says in the preface of his book on 
northern Europe “I hope to impart to 
such as have never seen those countries 
as clear a view as can be obtained from 
reading” and “My chief reason for 
traveling in Russia was to study Nihil- 
ism and kindred subjects.” 

This affords the best clue to his book 
to those who know the writer’s quick- 
ness, freshness, independence, force, and 
penetration. 


The Midnight Sun, the Tsar and the ram. Ad- 
Observations in oe 


ventures an en and 
Russia. By J. M. Buckley, LL.D. i filesteations, 
376 pages. $3. D. Lothrop Company, Boston; if not 
from your bookseller. 


Just short of the luxurious in paper, 
pictures and print. 


"25 Years ine - Poulity Yard” 


83d Edition. 108 es. How to prevent 
HOG and POU LTR} CHOLERA, GAPES 
and ROUPE. 1 wrote it as a system of 
ractical HOG and POULTRY keeping. 
ymptoms and remedies for all —— 
ow to reed for Eggs. 2c. i n st amps. Aco 

“Tho Cove Dale st pegs Yard, containin Hae 

Catalogue and Price List of tbo varicties 
A. M. LANC, Box 846, Ginoinnatl o 


| LOW COST HOUSES 


ee rae! THE 
vi 
fail descripti ons of 40 

















Tis Lee 


rig : 
postpaid for 5 Oc. in stamps. work publish NEWS i PHILADA 


HOW TO 


DAHOUME 


, A new book containi plans 
and specifications for 26 house 
all sizes, from 2 rooms up, Sen 


pale on oer of Gon 
31 


{E & YY 

Rose Street, New York.® 
HAE New York Observer calls Frank R. Stockton’s 
droll eee “The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks 
and Mrs. Aleshine,” “one of the Segre pieces of 
humorous writing we have read in a long time.” 

Uniquely bound in faanilla, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
money for special 


H 0) TO ‘COLLECT objects in Sunday- 


schools. Two new methods. Send six 
cents for pare. GOODENOUGH 
& WOGLOM, 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


““OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
iP NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


ib Nee BOOK BUYER. A Monthly Illustrated 
Summary of Literature. $1 a year. Each num- 
ber contains portrait of a well-known author, speciai 
articles on literary topics, reviews of new books, notes, 
etc. Sample copy, 10cts. Charles Scribner’ sSons,N. , 


BOOKS BOUGHT! BOOKS BOUGHT! 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


NO. 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET 
First store below Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 



































INTERNATIONAL 8S. 8S. WALL MAP F. 


| / (l Pe Bible 
Lands 
Bible Lands of the Old Testament 


72x48 inches. Showing Egypt, Palestine, part of 
Asia Minor, Syria, Armenia, Ararat, Asayria, Padan, 
Aram, Media, Chaidea, Elain, Persia, Laud of Uz. 
Supposed location of the Garden of Eden; the 


captivities of jereal etc. Deubtful locations, so 
desiguated. ives Bible, Ancient and Modern 
Names. Large, plain letters, showing the names of 


places distinctly. Handsomely colored, mounted 

on rollers and varnished, 86.00. «On Fine Muslin, 
4.00. mY aid on recains of price. 

A. H. EI RS & Co. P Publishers of Sun- 

day School Supplies, St. Louis, Mo. 








This Pin a close resemblance to White 
Satin Ribbon. 


SILVER PLATED, 25 CENTS EACH, 
SOLID SILVER, 60 CENTS EACH. 


Special terms to agents. Address, 


Woman's Temperance Publishing Association, 


161 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


OBJECT TEACHING IN THE S'S. 


PRICES. 
HEAVY PAPER EDITION: 








R | months, ¥ Designs. 6% cts, 
Back wemhars only 380c. per 100. 
CARDBOARD EDITION: 
s months, BR Designs, 126 cts. 


Rample set of the Heavy Pa numbers only. pos ico 
mple set o e Heavy Paper tion sen 
for 10: cents; Cardboard *eaithon, 15 cents. — 


WM. H. HART, Jr., Publisher, 
242 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bryant’s Library of Poetry. 


2,000 CHOICE SELECTIONS. 


The cream of 700 volumes, The largest omnes, 
and best. “ The most connate gue satisfactory work 
of the kind ever issued,”’ says the New York Tribune, 
Beautifully illustrated. Sells rapidly and continually, 
and pays good canvassers iihemally, y,, Tor pertioniers 

address FORDS, ed of 4 D, & » 
Publishers, 27 Park Place, New York. 


THE ILLUSTRATOR Invaluable Magpsine or 
¢ International Lessons 
Monthly. 3248pages. Helpful, p nereing, 3 practical. 
Editorials, ex: tory notes, primary teach oe 
can I do? central thoughts, golden text illustrations, 
plans for young) Ag v4 8 4 meetings, questions. 6 cents 
A copy; mple back numbers 
‘or ies. e subscriptions at 60 cents each, one copy 

‘Many Mistake. (price, $1.00) sent free. 

The Lllustrator., Minneapolis, } Minn. 








VOICES OF PRAISE. 


A HYMN AND TUNE BOOK OF RARE 
MERIT FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
AND RELIGIOUS MEETINGS. 


Price, 40 cents; $4.20 per dozen. 
By the Rev. Charles L. Hutchins. 


The pats, with much pleasure, announce a 
new edition of a very successful book, highly com- 
mended by clergymen and Sunday-school men of all 
pape 

tis,as many believe, the onl 
that entirely, and without qualification, meets the 
views of educated and refined people who wen alga 
fied, but not dull, music, and true and high class, bat 
bright, poetry, for Sunday-school and social meeting 


book of the kind 


vy OIcks OF PRAISE has all that. ren the 
old English Church tunes, which are so apt to drag, 
furnished with quicker notation, here advance with a 
outhful, joyous, elastic step, whien is, indeed, their 
e tempo. 

VOICES OF PRAISE its a large, but light ond 
conveniently carried book, with 440 tunes to nearly 
as many hymns and canticles, It has sold 
largely. The price is low. 


Mailed for 424O cts. 
Send for Specimen Pages. 





it is quite time to order EASTER 
GAROLS and ANTHEMS. 
Send for our list of 200 octavo anthems and carols, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


New Easter Music. 


CHRIST THE EXALTED. 


A musical and responsive service for Santer eentp, 
By J. E. Hath. Price, 6 cents; $4.00 per 








THE STORY OF EASTER. 


By the Rev. F. N. Perovsrr. A musical ane * eae 
sive service, Price, 5 cents each ; $4.00 pe: 


OUR PRIMARY CLASS PRAYER. 


By Fait Latimrr. $3.00 per 100, A sample of the 
4 designs mailed on receipt Pot 15 cents, 


Golden Texts and Bible Gems, 1887. ™ 


In a neat little book of 32 pages. Only $2.00 per 
copies, 


and everything you want in 


Send to us for anythin 
theSunday-school line. Low prices. Promptattention, 


WARD & DRUMMO 


116 Nassau Street, ! NEW YORK crr®. 


FOR EASTER. 


** Christ Triumphant. Thoroughly Soripeaged 
Faster Sunday. A strong and inspiriting service, 
by the Rev. KHornert Lowky. 


Price, $4 per 100; 5 cts. each by mail. 
Easter Annual No. Whe ter Carole byabe La 
Just issued, Very useful r sundaye 


posers. 
school festivals. 
Price, $4 per 100; 5 cts. each if by mail. 

















Nos. 1 to 10 also furnished same price. 





A fine assortment of Easter Anthems ffom 5 cents 
to 35 cents each. 


A complete catalogue of Easter music, services, 
carols, anthems, etc., sent on request, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


hicago House, 81 Bandolph St. 


FE ASTE BR ‘‘ THE GLORIOUS HOPE.” 


A new — service, by 


M. Cc. HAZ 
Original musicby JOHN we TUFTS. 


16 ,lumineted Wie. page. Price, 5c.; ene jes, foe 
NGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-8C 
PUBLICATION SOCIETY, Boston nat Dhiodgee 











The Church and 8S, 8. Music Pub. Co.’s 
Easter Greeting—The Resurrection. 


An exceptionally fine service for Easter. Sample 
copy, 5 cents, #4 per hun. 710 Sansom 8t., Phila., Pa. 


F ASTE POEMS & CARDS. 


Sample of poems sent for 10e. 
10e, 


Sample cards (and price list), 
H. ANGELL, 354 Fourth Avenue. N. 

EASTER SERVICE, 16 

EASTER LEAFLETS 


00 per hundr 
hog N°. 15 aud m 
$1.00 per bundred. ¥ COOK. 
0 Tremont ta Boston, Mass, 


sé ” Cops the climax in 8. 8. musie 
GATES AJAR books. Unlimited teen 
the religious Lebrey pine 8. 8. sup’ts, choris 
ote Bg i tetpes oo Oe r doz. r hun 
KNABE & 


NS, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Gé popular 


THE 
192 Racacis tore, OA4, Eodobeha ptaneteee 
es. m e ec. a 
Ww. pea. Sample oP 2 be. Specimen To 


free. 
oe, o. 
Welcome Songs for Sunday-schools, 
Words and music, costs but 6 6.08 | 00 pe 100 copies. Large 
none collection for any 8c 
bers aed, Gone é ‘or sample co 








oe ‘calla 

















tts 
H. REVELL, Publisher. Chicago. 








mt Book for 12 Cents! a 
EUREKA RECITATIONS. 7 ie 


ber contains nearly 100 eclections, by Mrs. Anna Ran- 

dall-Diehl, and bound in four-color lithograph cover. 

Mailed for 12 ene each, or ol eight for 75 cents, by 
J.8. OGILVIE & Publish 


Rose Street, New 
York, Send for — 


Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Book 
Is a Copying Book and Press combined. makes per- 
ag bento ORE LIS I 

lar, A. BUSHNELL: t, 106 








T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. | $ 





8. 4th Street, ‘Philadelphia. 
Seve time, labor, a 


talogue. CT 
Street, P. 


TRY RAY'S LIBRARY REGISTER. 
ts aanniaes 





Suntaeaee librarians should send for the cata- 
logue of P. F. Van Everen, 116 Nassau St., New York. 
He has serial numbers, gummed and perforated, in 
all sizes; also paper book covers that can be adjust 

to fit books of any size. 








ar method of 6 BY MAIL. 

a good optician 

recommen: cps ond pe bh: 7 Send 

f inctemne to QUEEN 00. ogists and phsici rootnat Bt. - 
In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adverm 
biser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES ts pormenee weekly 


atthe following rates, which incluc OSTUALE : 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price per copy 
for any number of ¢ -opies less than five. Toa new sub- 
ecriber, half price ($1.00). 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1. 00 & year. To new subscribers, half price (60 


cents 
CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they cau have the paper at the 
Jollowing low rates 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
eubscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new, The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jess than five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (63 cents) for new, The 
total nurnber of both old and new together to be not 
Jess than ten. 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) for new, The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than twenty. 

Ifa school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one at a 
lower rate, it is of course ree to do so. 

FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By un equitable plan, the 
smaller schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than twenty, the club rate to such school 
Shall be $1.00 each for old subse ribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
papers be poo Janied by a statement that the num- 

rof copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be a subscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
Jess than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number, Any number of 
coptes in excess of the required number, may be sub- 
acribed for at the same rate. Teachers belonging to the 
same household may be counted as ONK in making such 
a statement of the number of teachers in @ school. For 
example: If there are seven teachers ina school, two 
ef whom belong to one household, and_ three to an- 
other, the club a ng ription need not be for more than 
tour copies, in order to secure the low rate, 

WHO ARE “ NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? 
nt iber is meant one who has not taken 
time during the past two years. 

"the shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a@ household to anottier in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate, 

FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade (whether it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 
of any club for less than ten veh formed on the 





By anew sub- 
he paper at 


“Small School” plan (givenabove). When very large 
clubs are formed, ene organizer shall be entitled to one 
additional rar dt ee, for every twenty subscribed for, 
HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. ‘The papers for 
aclub withbe ther to the individual addresses of 
the pdm «me Say ee i a pack age to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers, The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
-_ meer creme, one ae Boy Re in ee 
Bam: shoo 1eirs m another, the rs w 
be sent aceordingly _— 
Different schoo a, are not to unite in the formin of 
club, but each school should_ have its own club, 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
| ey re name of the school should be mentioned in 
“Addition n8§ may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
pay Dg pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


ubscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 

changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state, 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other » 
®#on than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he pace es for takes the place of the one 
formed fant yee EE TR. SR 

THE HAL RATE PLAN has been adopted because of 
the belief that no more, jn ous advertisir 
Could be made than th. hat for uring a fair wlatof the 
~. A new subscriber is entitled to the 

ir one year oni: 


The paper wii not be sent to any subscriber bsyond 
the time paid oe ane by special request. The 


pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made 


earl 
Enough copies of any one issue of the r, to en- 
abdle all the teachers ay school to ‘examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or half-yearly sub- 
scriptions 7 for ithe Sunday School Times (the paper to 
be sent, post , direct from Philadel, te the sub- 

t the following rates :— 


Brom : = 4 Senge 10s. each. 
8 6a, “ 
10 unaiaeh + ht mp 73.6a, “ 


‘When a number of co are thus taken, th 

‘will be sent either singe te to the individual addremes, 

orina kage to one address, whichever may be pre- 
y the subscribers, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Béla Street, Philadelphia, 


HARTSHORN'S 








Snade Rollers A 


W00 


LOW’S ART TILES 


GRATES, AND FIREPLACES, 
HARRISON & BRO., 1435 Chestuut St., Phila. 





MANTELS, TILES, GRATES 

TILE FLOORS, BRASS GOODS 
Best Work. Lowest PRICES. 
CHAS. L. PAGE, Chicago, lil. 











W. H. 

Send for illustrated catalogue. Mention this paper. 
Send stamp for catalogue of Rocky 
TASS Mountain curios,—Minerals, Ag- 
y a ate Novelties, Jewelry, Indian 
Relic and Pottery-Art, Indian 
I wric-a-brac. 40 pages, illustrated. 
> | Many rare goods at moderate prices. 
Send atonce. Address 
H. H. TAMMEN, 
314 W. 16th St., Denver, Col. 


TOOL 


CLimited), 607 Market a, 





Scroll Saws, Tool Chests, 


—— sand Carpenter’ s Tools 


r, Cunningham & Co. 
Philadelphia, Iva: Pa. 








WASHER. 


fo (Tothes than ay move Bagior, one win ould ehal- 


Igoge any ci anaes ine Warranted. Vv Youn, 
ac cede a a Cee 


Fill ou tlast any 
Keente Wanted. Exclusi 

ys all over the count: 
ing to 8200 pes me 
Sample to agents, $ 





= two wooden 
9 ve Terri- 
ore mak. 


my yp ¥' 





Will 


mand Flower Bulbs, Plan 


: Howins ft 


SEEDS. 


©, MILLION 
worn during 
the past six 
years, 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 


1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets, 


2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
mtheir low 
ai prices. 
Avoid i ei imitations made of various kinds 
ofcord. None are genuine unless 


*“*DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 359 Broadway, New York City, 


RTRAIN | UP A CHILD 


A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 
enjoying good 


sure bee ag 
FITS ALL AGES—Infants > - me 
ee E © re *RETAII 


Saye LEADING RETAILERS 


myers} “GOOD SuNS 7 “Take 
no other. Send for descriptive circular. 


« ~aa— FERRIS BROS. Manufactareras 


MARSHALL FIELO & CO. cHicaco, 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
ptt a tae Mealth, and Durability. 
f : Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Alwaysregainsits 
Shape after pressure. For 










HOLESALE W 





mm saleby allretailers. Besure 
la that “ Patented Improved 


Lotta” is stamped on each 

Owe bustle. All infringe- 
menis will be prose- 
macuted. Send for price-list. 
faa COLUMBIA RUBBER Co., 
we Sole M’fr’ s, Boston, Mass. 


ELA WASHINGTON, 5 


Torsion BU 
has great « pF 





* elastici 


vad pe ‘trranged t by the wearer so that the 
Tew 1 or high in the 


Weston & WELIS MP'6 thee es 


Reedy by | ifs yo 





Staten Island | BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & C0., 


PROPRIETORS, 

DYE, CLEAN, AND RE-FINISH 
DRESS GOODS & GARMENTS 
without ripping. 

Send for circular and price list. 


Fancy Dyeing 
6 and 7 John St., New York. 


Establishment.! <7 norm om sas, | 


DYEING Wave's. 


2 W. lith Street, New York; 
17 Temple Place, Boston. 








Ss, enamel your 
ronal pil ce’a year, ‘tops 
once a week, and you have 
the finest-polished stove in 
the world. For sale by all 


and fos it about Ee 


ts, 
: ong RAL Ee’, EL > 
real vaiuge, which cann 
> postal Ee tho most complete Catalogue published, to 








grocers and stove dealers, 
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KEYSTONE goa 
OVER ,300 OOO IN ACTUAL USE 


perfect satisfaction. 


ENTS WANTED. 









all who write for ft, Tiss 


Bolorsd 


Gar.en, 


andsom * ie 128 
pron 
hbred 


tock and Fan 
TES in VEGETABLES jand 
tained elsewhere. Send 


hun- 

tes, 
= 
Thorou, 


Rhododendron 
of American grown hardy sorts. 


Red Flowering Dogwood 


And other Rare Plants, 
Parsons & Sons Co., 


LIMITED, 


Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


ROSES 


500 rong, vigorous, healthy plants now ready. 
A acres G00, oe 36 lore e greenhouses. We give away 
every year wore “plants fhan many firms grow. Prices 
reduced. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for our 


CHICACO, ILLINOIS. _ 
Have taken first Premiums 
at state and other fairs. My cus- 
pe mae praise them. Choice sam- 
Ri es (vegetable and flower) and 
llustrated 7 ue, 10¢, sil- 
ver. ‘ MAN, Seeds- 
man, East hadenas, Maine. 


BURPEE’S SEEDS 


Are warranted first class. Send for illus. catalogue. 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, 


Bulbs and nts, Ournew 
Giant Pansies are the largest arid 

m — in the world. Twenty-five 
cents 


b. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILD, Gacous, New York. 


The Great Secret of the Canary Breeders of the Hartz, 
BIRD MANNA will restore the aone. of cage 

birds and preserve them in 
pesith. 15c. by mail. Sold by dru 


ists. Directions tree. 
RD FOOD CoO., 400 N, 3d _% Philadelphia, Pa. 


REER’S GARDEN SEEDS are the best. 
Calendar for 6c. in stamps, Seed catalogue free. 
H. A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


F Seeds, 10c. kets Vi 
SEEDS ei seeas foes. J. BELL. adeer, N . 


Ww. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE. 


Stylish, Durable, Easy Fittin ng. 
The best $3 Shoe in the Wor 


Ww. L. DOUGLAS 


$2.50SHOE 4 


equals the $3 Shoes adver- “7 
tised by other firms. _<«% 


Our 











PINE TREE stlty 


(TRADE MARK.) 

































SHOE FOR ‘BOY gives great satisfaction. The 
above are made in Button, Congress and Lace, all 
Styles of toe. Hvery pair warranted; name and ice 
Sampes on bottom of each shoe. No others gepnine. 
d by 2,000 dealers throughout the U. 8. If your 
dealer does not keep them, send name on al to 
DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass., for free 
RR Shoes mailed, postage free. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware ef Imitations! 
AWARDED HICHEST ‘en. a 








ed eA 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 





BUTTONS 





SHOE DRESSING. 


PRESS $8. Circular size, $8. 
RINT ree size, #44. Type-set- 
ting easy, printed directions. 
CARD ee 2 stamps for ane 


press. type, ca: 
ory. Relay woo} ,Meriden,Ct. 


KEYSTONE WATCHES “WEST 


Ann es J ye ay them. 











FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


BIBLE STUDY IN THE 
PASTORATE. 


[Editorial in The Old Testament Student.] 


Closely connected with the subject of 
Bible study in the seminary is that of 
Bible study in the pastorate, It is a mat- 
ter of some interest to know whether or 
not the minister, the divinely authorized 
interpreter and teacher of the Word of God, 
is really performing his functions in this 
direction. Whatever else he may have to 
do, and in these days the majority of min- 
isters are compelled to do much work 
which they have no business to do, the 
pastor must teach the Bible, To teach it 
he must know it. To know it he must 
study it. 

First arises the question, Does the aver- 
age pastor give to the study of the Biblea 
sufficient amount of time? Does the Bible 
occupy that share of his attention which 
it deserves? It may be taken for granted 
that the minister studies. What does he 
study? On what is his time spent? And, 
further, Shall one be satisfied with that 
work done on the Bibie which may be 
classified under the heads of devotional 
reading and sermon-preparation? These 
are necessary; but they are not Bible- 
study, although often wrongly regarded 
as such. 

Another question suggests itself. Are 
the ministers of our day making an effort 
to keep up with the times in the line of 
Bible-study? With many of them the 
daily paper is a necessity; because they 
must be up with the times. But how many 
are as anxious to know the results of mod- 
ern scholarship as applied to the Bible? 
It is true, they may entertain the feeling 
that the work of modern scholars is un- 
reliable, and so shun any contact with it. 
That class of ministers is not a small one 
which holds the belief that, so far as con- 
cerns Bible truth, whatever may be said 
of other truth, the older the statement, the 
more correct it is apt to be. Would one 
believe that out of every one thousand 
ministers there are four hundred and 
twenty-six, nearly one-half, who use only 
the Old Version in their personal study of 
the Bible? If the only difference between 
these versions was the printing as poetry 
of those portions of the Old Testament 
which are poetical, it is extremely difficult 
to understand why every real student of 
the Bible should not use the New Version 
in his personal study. 

This is but one indication, and there are 
many, that the minister of the present age 
is slow to avail himself of what, if ac- 
cepted, would prove most helpful. There 
is a widely prevailing timidity, called con- 
servatism. It is not true conservatism. It 
is a timorous inertia. 








A FOCUS-POINT. 


[Editorial in The Sunday Schooi Journal.] 


He has a lens in his hand. He holdsit 
in the sunshine, poising it above a piece of 
paper. He waits patiently for results. He 
does not pull his lens away and then thrust 
it forward, but steadfastly holds, and pa- 
tiently waits. That lens is gathering up 
and bringing to a point the rays of the sun 
that falluponit. Each separate ray makes 
no unusual warmth, but watch under the 
lens that intense flash‘ in the focus-point. 
How it glitters, that little disk of fire! 
How it dazzles your sight! How—but 
look! Smoke is rising from the paper! 
Flame now! The paper is quickly con- 
sumed. The success of the kindling was 
due to the bringing of the rays to a point, 
and then patiently holding them there. 

The man who handles that lens is a 
teacher in the Sunday-sthool, and in his 
relations to his class he will do a like thing. 
































March 26, 1887.] 








The focus-point with him in his work is 
the bringing of his scholars to Jesus, and 
he makes every separate ray of effort bend 
that way. 

He is teaching. It may be the geogra- 
phy of the lesson first arrests his attention, 
but in leading his scholars over those old 
rebellious roads of Judea he will not for- 
get the sorrowful way leading up to Cal- 
vary. When it is the simple gospel, how 
he will clear away all obstacles that there 
may be a straightforward looking to the 
cross, 

He is calling upon his scholars, In all 
his intercourse as a friend, he will not let 
them lose sight of the Friend above all 
others. 

He is praying for his class. He does 
not forget that focus-point of his efforts. 
‘His burning prayer is: “Give me these 
souls for Jesus, O God!” 

He watches his example. He specially 
strives that his conduct shall lead Christ- 
ward, and that Monday’s life shall not 
hinder Sunday’s teachings. He not only 
makes the saving of souls the focus-point 
-of his efforts, but he patiently holds to this 
one great end his teaching, his intercourse, 
his daily conduct, his supplications. 

What will be the inevitable result of 
such persistent efforts? There will be a 
flame of conviction breaking out in his 
scholars’ hearts, a burning need in which 
prejudice and procrastination and the 
resistance of a will, human and selfish, 
shall be consumed away, and the soul be 
melted into submission to God, Try it, 
holder of this powerful lens, you that have 
a place in the Sunday-school. Have this 
focus-point, and the Sun of Righteousness 
will not suffer it to be in vain. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
“ase a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 

, file complete. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














(aticura 
= Soap= 
Realizes THE 
FAIREST xX 
SOFTEST 
*% WHITEST 


NG SKIN. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap, 
its marvellous = perties of cleansing, purifying, 
and beautiying the skin, and in preventing those 
torturi: yi disfigurations of the complexion and skin 
due mos ogging of the pores and inflammation of 
the sebaceo wed ewe phe such as pimples, blackheads, 
rough, crack: scaly skin. 
Hence its constant use realizes the fairest com- 
eke and the softest, whitest skin within the 
beg | the most advanced scientific knowledge 
It is admirably adapted to preserve the 
oe, ry the skin and scalp of infants and children, 
and to prevent minor blemishes or inherited skin 
diseases becoming ehronic, if used while young. 
Sold everywhere. ce, 25c. Prepared by the 
PotrerR DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass, 
#az-Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


PIMs, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by CUTICURA MEDICATED SoaP. 


COBB'S 
COMPLEXION, #<: 
SOAP, Pa Sicon pers 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
= yn =f by ae er of housekeepers. Your 
ougt e it on sale. Ask him wl it. 

Bo $. WIL BERGER, "Prep. «» 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa, 


“a handful of dirt may be a houseful of shame,” 
Keep your house clean with 


SA POLIO 


CoccaATE & CO., 
cay THEE AQAR ome 











CHOICEST OF ALL 
somet 80 SOAPS. | 
Best Bono Rie Batt = 


Free eam 4 for trial at 


dru; a By mail for 6c. 














ONT 


Allow Your Cloth- 
ing, Paint, or Wood- 
work washed in the 
old rubbing, twist- 
ing, wrecking, way. Join that 
large army of sensible, economi- 
cal people, who from experience 
have learned that James Pyle’s 
Pearline, used as directed on 
each package, saves time, labor, 
rubbing, wear, and tear. 

Your Clothes are worn out 
more by washing than wearing. 
It is to your advantage to try 
Pearline. : 

JAMES PYLE, New York. 
For sale by all grocers. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 
LODGE FURNITURE 


. BAXTER C.SWAN 
Manufacturer, 
244-246 S. Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Write for catalogué, 
aa" Mention this paper. 


en Sha, Applin Co 
iy) DULPIT 
PY''surts|: 


27 Sudbury Street, 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 
CHURCH LODCE & PARLOR. 

FURNITURE 
Largest ee in the Country. 
8. c. SMALL & co., - . oston, Mass. 


Farniture. Send for circulars. 
H U RCH Stained Glass. R. GEISSLER. 
Banners, 127 W.8thSt.,NewYork 
































EMORIAL J. & B. LAMB, | 
TABLETS | *°qzrmine St. 











Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 


Sik or merino. Send for illustrated rice-list, C. A, 
T & CO., 183 N, 3d Street, Philadelphia, 





Ask on ray 3 Ate any rm og! nate for 


BIBLE LESSON PICTURE. 


i, BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Cata e seat Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, oO. 
McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cuimgs Anp Pears for CHURCHES "ke 
Send fot Price and Catalogue. Addres 

- McSHANE & 
Mention thit paper. ~ Baltimore, Md, 
INCREASE YOUR LIGHT. 


We to send by mail a sample burner that 










© pro 
will double your light, never break chimney, 
extinguish like gas with safety, fit the lamps you 
ve withont change 


Cost One Dollar each. 







oT pita in BRONZE AND POL- 
ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE, MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
IN USE. Perfectly Safe. 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second St. Phila. 





Church ‘Pight. 


OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundred styles 
ler Reflectors and 
Refiector Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use. Catalogues 
free. Please state wan 
WHEELER REFLECTOR CO. 
20 Washington St, | 88 E. Lake St, 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, ILL 
9 No. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa 


CHURCH LICHTS. 


Kerosene Chandeliers, Brackets, Pulpit Standards. 
H. & N. Russgexvu & Day, 42 Barclay St., New York. 
Glassware, Lamps, and Fixtures. Send for catacogue, 








BAILEY REFLECTORS FOR CHURCHES 


Differ from all others that they spread the light into 
all pare of the room. Send for catalogue. 
BAILEY REFLECTOR Co., PiTrsBURGH, Pa. 


TENTH SEASON. The 
most enjoyable & economi- 
calexcursionsever planned 
More farni wt ‘orthe 


meso? > nen = aaah ae yet offer red.Alltravel 
MPANY SELECT. By the 


tan new > cena. aes OF ROME, 
atau circular free, TOURJEE, Bosroa, 











oe eee ead ee 





VAPLUM PUDDING“ 


ENGLISH PLUM ‘PUDDING 


Better than More on bakes and aia 

pone gg A rey Dessert that ready, 

UALITY OF EVERY CAN IS GUARANTEED, 

gy bore ty = No acid ever used in sol 
If your grocer don't keep it, write to ua, 





No 











Tilustratea G rhe pana sent fee. 
ESTEY ORGAN CO., 
Brattleboro, ve. 
WHETHEB YOU WANT A. 








PIANO @ORGAN 


it will pay you te write to the 


BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN'GO., 


__ Washington, Warren Co., New Jersey. 
ason 


MASON ORGAN oF 
HAMLIN PIANO) S.temta dic: 
CHURCH HOOK & HASTIN 


invite the wo Of Crete 
ORGANS and Church Co their 
Book Agents Wanted! 


Descriptive Chreniars. which are 
| sent free on application. 
FOR “THE BEAUTIFUL, THE WON- 
DERFUL, AND THE WISE.” 
Oneagent sold 261 in Salem.O.,in ten weeks; another 
200 in 8 weeks in Pa.; another 104 in 15 days in town 
500. Inexperienced boy made $760 first week in N.C. 
Over 50,000 sold. Prose, Poetry, and Music, well 
illustrated. 600 subjects. Introduction by T. 
epee mae LL.D., _— Com. Rev. N. z., piso oth other 
ndard Book at Bibles. Y* BBS 
SOHN Cc. WINSTON ry . 1009 Arch St., Phila, F Pa. 


Get Infinitely the ta Most Authentic LIFE OF 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 


.. the eminent journalist, JOSEPH HOWARD, Jr.,son 
of the founder of Plymouth Church, and most intimate 
tenon friend of Mr. Beecher. In press. arly issue. 
Pri 2.50. Richly Iius. Contains inner facts of the 
ife-story unknown to others, and written with 
the graphic power of a master thoroughly familiar 
with his theme, and a labor o7 —_ Agents wanted 
ovettn here at once. Addr 
BRARD BROS., “Pubs., bs., Philadelphia, ] Pa. 


STEAM Cooking 
some of our best e AUTO. 
MATIC STEAM C OIE makes 


same simple for mily 
age A whole dinner can be cooked in 





For illustrated cata- 
avis of 100 different 




















press pre- 
Hho of 4 ; 
i mai, and, D country. Circular, 


fciiy WA Te cH ER 


Ul all others 10001, | The Beat and Ch | 
Gidly illustrated, Se re, Distance nohindse 


f * th ae i poy D. Extra Terma, a for cir. 
or we e ’ e - 
yer rd go Bair ae eo ee 


oulars. Address. Hf. 
syted MACHINE. 


N oo ELTY gens 











Pe Sa turers Stam Rug Patterns on 
eure . Beware of infringements 

send for circular. & CO., Toledo, 0. 
A DAY in your own 


$5 to $8 we selling 
the WNiekel Tidy 
exmmeceenerwamocs EY TLe ey fam- 

ily buys them. Sample and A ple and Agents’ price-list by mail, 
16c, in 2c. stamps. W. Hasselbach. box 851 Sandusky ,O. 
$5 to $10 A DAY. Mer.o™4romen 
* wanted. One agent 

writes : “I make from 9. 00 to $10.00 a day. Can make it 
every day in the year.” Another, ‘‘ Took 80 orders in 
aboutthree days.” Termsfree. J. H. Earle, Pub., Boston 


EXCELSIOR CARPET STRETCHER. 


PAYS sold, 
Asean wanted. Local or yy ag ee 


W. MONTROSS, Galien, ¢eh., Sole Mfr. 














WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 


elteres ran Colds, Asthma, Bronchi- 
is, an 





and all Scrofalous Hamors. 

To the Consumptive.—Wilbor’s Compound of 
Cod Liver Oil and Lime, without possessing the ver 
nauseating flavor of the article as heretofore used, 
endowed by the Phosphate of Lime with a healing 
property which renders the Oil doubly efficacious. 

emarkable testimonials of its efficacy can be shown. 
Sold by A. B. W1LBoR, Chemist, Boston. & all druggists, 


VERY MOTHER or nu interested in the 
care of young children 
should send to Woolrich & Co., Palmer, Mass., 
for pamphlets on the care of f children. Sent free 
to any address. Set of cards for stam 
With a few hun- 


A LADY OR GENTLEMAN setae oom 


vest for outfit can have a pleasant and lucrative busi- 
hess at their own home. PINE VAPOR BATH 
INSTITUTE, 609 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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THE 
(SREATAMERIGAN 


To LADIES.» 


“Greatest offer. Now ayour im 
to get orders for our “Baking 
‘eas, Coffees and 
owder and sooures beantif 


Webster *s erate pated 


P.o "Box 20, 


DUKK We 
SALAD DRESSING 


“WITHOUT A RIV. 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS, 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


COCOA 































* @ ‘“‘wood'’s"" 

s kg : GENUINE SELECTED 

¢ WU as = : SPICES, 

- ws é THOS. WOOD & 00. BOSTON. 
sages flavored with 


BELL'S SAUSAGE SEASONING 


are superior to all others. 


TEA CL We Give AWAY DINNER, 


AND TOILET Sets, Wa’ 

&c., to those forming clubs for the sale of our 
and Coffee. Send for Club Book. GREAT GHIN 
TEA COMPAN Y,210 State Street, Boston. 


BA BRER’S 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure. Costing 
than one cent a cup. 
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SILK CO., Bosten. 


SEELEY'S HARD RUBBER 
TRUSSE 


EUREKA! :: . our MNITTING a 


an rast ‘tone EUREKA 








retain the most difficult fo of Hernia or Rup- 
ereby completing ara- 
eat cases, m 
bathing; and fi 
ithout inconvenience by the 
te lady, or the labo: 
eon 


Selig ages 


Burg 
Lptials seoryah 
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tomni aily. ag — 
A : TLO fosters AO tations that look like 
bef SebLer's, bd y to the reputation 


sell on 
by % the t 25 years. 
yoy are our oot a ook _ ! 


“TI. B. SEELEY & re ARRANTED.” 
1347 


Chestnut St, at E ESTABLISHMENTS { Philadelphia 


ical Treatment of 


Mechanical 
"HERNIA 0} OR R RUPTURE A SPECIALTY 


neiguos i io iP ¢ qoesecs tation of a suitable truss 
fo each ae Tt instructions = ita pro. 
PS Yeans Rs’ 2 : y 
, Willard ‘Pesker, W. H. Pancoast, Dr. 7 
nn and all distingutshed Surgeons or Physicians, 
Our "és MECHANICAL TRL IEEE OF HERNIA 


and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE »*_Contents :— 
Hernia ot Rupture delin : ite different descrip. 
treatment and cure, Also 





Abdominal nal Weaknesses and Vericocele, f 
180 illustrations. Mailed on receipt of 25 Cente. 
IL. B, SEELEY & 00., PHILADELPHIA, P 
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4 DEBENTURE BONDS) THE REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY |All Goods Under Regular Prices. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
“© cuumchMoRTE NEW GRANITE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING,| J GREAT BARGAINS 


waniyeretd peti | rama. pial, $900,000. Charter Perpetual. || ADIES’ KID GLOVES 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST (0., Trustee. This Company transacts a general Real Estate business, 
Call or write for full particulars. and takes general charge and management of Propert; a 3-BUTTON COLORED KIDS, 38c., 


Receives deposits of money payable by check, and all worth 75c. 
THE NEW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUST (0., 


interest thereon; also rents Safe Deposit Boxes in Burglar- 
Proof Vaults. 4-BUTTON BLACK KIDS, 50c., 
160 Broadway, New York. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, etc., worth 75c 
and executes Trusts of every deseription. 
4 Becomes Surety for the faithful performance of any Trust | 4- pang Silk Embroidered Backs, 

, or Office. Acts as Transfer Agent or erent of Stocks n TANS, DARK SHADES, and 
and Bonds of Corporations or Municipalities. 

Issues Policies of Title nee to Real Estate ae Mort- 5. B SLACKS, 75¢., worth $L i M 

; also Policies of Special Insurance against Decedents’ 
Debts, Mechanics’ Liens, Judgments, old Ground Rents, ete. and DARK SHADES, 75¢ ah 

Collects Ground Rents, Interest on Mortgages, Dividends, "9 
and Income of all kinds whatsoever. 

All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and aT THE 


5 iim al CRYSTAL PALACE J, H, BELCHER, 
























































PHILADELPHIA ACCENTS: 


The Real Estate Trust rad 


1340 Chestnut Street. 


Townsend, Whelen, & Co, |i 


309 Walnut Street. 


@ Se peck } 
a Pere 


v 


President, FRANK K. HIPPLE. 


= 
- 





iat thal aka Secretary, WILLIAM R, PHILLER. . . hila hia 
AMERICAN FIRE , ae Treasurer, WILLIAM F. NORTH. Eighth & Filbert Sts. Philadelp, 
IN SUR, AN NC E Cc O. pees Real Estate Officer, THOMAS B. PROSSER. Mail orders promptly filled. 
nip Be 


Directors. ; ; : 
——_ K. Hipple, William M. a ae Pog ged Henry, The Cheapest Kid Glove House in the United States. 
enry C, Gibson, John Wanamaker, John etz, 
Lemuel Coffin, George Philler, Thomas Dolan, JAM ES M CREERY & CO 
Beauveau Borie, Edward T. Steel, R. Dale Benson. C . 
Solicitor, GEORGE JUNKIN. in order to insure the immediate dis- 
posal of the balance of last season’s 


Sg FOR LONG WEAR AND GOOD STYLE. ("2.0 


308: ant 310 WALNUT § staan PHILADELPHIA. Harris’s Cassimeres have a reputation ready to our hand. have made the following remarkable 


ya reductions : $1.50, $2, and $3 per yard; 
© a Mier wiccinanraines wii estes ‘ = ge or to bape oy towne the sae ates oe gress ony oo of reduced from $2.50, $3.50, and $5. 
all other claim 1,248,984, merica elongs to the Cassimeres made by his sons e present Spring’s They also continue to offer Black Bvo- 


Surplus over all Liabilities... 552,574.22 f , : : 
goods produced with all improvements of machinery and ideas! h 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1887, Wherever known, they stand in high esteem for good wearing, and pleasing Ne a ee ee eee ee 




















rice of $1 per yard; former price, $2. 
$2,301,858.66. patterns; we add to these the excellence of low prices. aos. per vio } ana price, Papo $ 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, By a well-timed and large purchase we can offer them (Spring weights| pnis is a rare chance to secure reli- 
yi a td ica ; tiinebean. and designs) i = able materials on the most economical 
n 8. Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, Jr., Pantaloons at $5.00 (a specialty). basis. 


Chas, 8. Whelen 


Children’s Suits at $6.00, $6.50, $7.00. Orders by mail carefully filled. Ad- 
ee MORICHLARD ML 22 eroary, There’s no big profit to us in these goods, and you’re as certain of worth in | dress | 
THE CERMAN-AMERICAN them asa railroad bond. Send for sample packet. JAMES MeCREERY & (0 
LOAN ano INVESTMENT CO. ) 
° Capital and Surplus, $185,000, WANAMAKER & BROWN, BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
6 [otionn’ (seer coer taneeamognt OAK HALL, NEW YORK. 





9 





QuaRANTeED| rs commarinuutsneeamnary. |S, E, COR. SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. AG ey 














































; Gi CTU Just 
FARM Ghiet  "Yuetios’ y AB foley: ESTABLISHED 1728. AA Pi RES arrived. 
MORTGAGES, |Chicago, and many others. Choice v . . ‘ Two 1.ew Easter sub- 
IOWA LANDS for investment s 7 Eve ay 
BONDS, (on. favorable” terms. Address | rey f y 3 
LANDS. \sicux Fai, 'Datota. | 8 = : {| ihe ‘Shepherds, "Also A 
\NDS. E| Good Housewife | gt | aeyIn Eritaty, he 
o ®: crossing Place, ver 
j $8,41 7,000. a} > will welcome the Hartman Patent eronm, Ringwogs, iano 
L -. geeemneh eC 3 d SteelWire Door Mat. It will scrape oh : vey Home and 2 
sa Pea ANCE $2,096, 000. | & 3 fy snow or mud instantly from the AEE Secravingn, "deredinae 
me py eames a | ‘5 fl feet. Doesn’t freeze and become ee Leen tasteful Picture 
ry Fa Pi. Policy-holders, $12 12,500,000, ey =| fa useless when exposed. Doesn’t 70’ ROGERS GROUPS. 
PO ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA, 8A Ply require shaking or sweeping. Made Dee eee on ee SPRAGUE PRORCE 
LARGEST IN TEE WORLD. | 6 < of steel wire; neat, strong, and THE BRITTANY SHEPHEERDESS. 
py ily My will last—well the way it lasts is 816 Chestnut Street, 
BEST. LIFE oe in the Market. a S discouraging to the manufactur- JAS. 5. EARLE k SONS, Pailadeiphis. 
8 out? -_ nthe <q yr So ers. Better look at them. Your 
ra M MORTOAGE, co. ‘ o dealer ought to have them, but if Housekeepers had better purchase of 
oe Penxins, NCE, KAN. m | your erat CIN Nichols Coe he hasn't, drop a note to J. & J. Dobson, 809 and 811 Chestnut St., 
AID UP ARTA . 250,000, Importers and Wovieale (inocers, NEW YORK. HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited, Phila, ‘They retail carpets of their own 
nk areas aaa oe tty i C AN nY Society Wectivas, “The neerappronch of BEAVER FALLS, PA. make which are reliable in every way. 
é Binmy | ganual festivals, bar assortment of Pure Mixed Candies 140 Congress St., Bost0R: $8 Chambers St Their “Special Bargains” enable con- 
as no equal il 3 Dearborn 7 
ha by | mpetie 137 Bway, CC aA Bon, Asie. of Boxes, Satchels, and new no velties to} hold same 4.5 ine If you could get a handsome Steel Picket | sumers to secure a fine carpet without 
gs ‘ ? &1 pound, They cannot be excelled, Goods forwarded ts Fence for your door yard for almost a song— ; the profit which the usual dealer 
“TFARM gayrbart ot U8. Galland examin or sond fr brie ne write for & Stool Hence circular, and get the ; | PAYIRG Ue P . 
Ld e \ For Sale ier postage. CROBT & "ALLEN, 1296 Market St. Phila, whole story. . | must of course make, 
\ FR L Sanepeye: 
K. B. OHAFFIN & CO., 














ASE your GROCER for CEREALINE FLAKES, 








ie cca ict CO acer 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PAPER BY THE POUND 


__No. . eS STREET. ARE y U If so, send us foor cents | (to J pay 
next week of 0 ‘EE bur complete cote | 4 ao 

AMES INVESTMENT 00. (Cap ital 600,000 i in th i 
fate; |. OUT OF Bene Se 


Gow Soandate converted” to double incomne and ties of Foreign &American 
Pt! italize premium, 150 Nassau St. (mention paper). , P A P ER t all of whic’ _ we sell by the pound 





FSTERBROOK’S one 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, Ba 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN co.,: 























dh A aid ated Works: : Camden, ™. J. 26 John 8t., N York. 
from 15 cents per pound upwards. oe New Yori 
4Y A, KEAN &CO., Bankers, Chicago, Ill. Munici- 
e_pal bonds and other investments wb ists sent. SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 
a a Un JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
tioners, Engravers, " 
; PATENTS . ™ =. coe Beovomenre St., Becta Pst a 
fention this paper. Correspondence solicited. T 
t KNICHT BROS., who pee a nice quality of STA- S$ EEL PENS 
633 F ST., WAseyerer, D.C, ES TIONERY for their correspondence 
aaa BROAD WAY, NEW YORK. A EF EEN should inquire for CRANES LA- Soro By ALL DEALERS Turoucsour Tue WORLD 
75 W. 4th ST., CINCEINNATE. bp ea dey Be ge RA ag et, GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
WWAY and OLIV E, ST. LOUIS. | are presented in Superfime and Extra Superfine 


Send for Book of Lnstructions. 





brands, She tet nene Spee pues = urit 
Tone, an eant o mn y even t re 
¥ UTTON HOLES. —Our Fumi ly Buttonhole Attach- | finest foreign production. Sold by all stationers, in 


: S i eee AA , 
eels . ! i 
Aanared Aakers asd AC eaty | A VARIETY oF Tovrs aNp scmraces. | This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. PENCERIAN 


ice very low, Send 2c, one for partic ulars & samples Lx EST Prices in the United States.—Paper by the 


rk. The Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., 26 E. 4thSt., N.Y. fr ill h | 3) BG PE N S 
of work. The Smith & Egge Mfy. Co, Ltt ene. all divest fom walibe to the consumer, THE STRONGEST GLUE IN THE WORLD i: 
~ " poo r 


of sheets to a pound, sent on receiptof 15 ets, | Tested at 1620 pounds to sq.inch at New Orleans LUE, 
send ioe toe Necktie, Holder. 1a. | HH. Carrer & Kannick, 3 Beacon Street, Boston. | sition, isthe genuine ‘LE PAGES LIQUID GLUE, Are The Best ; 

(anh so Gheataut Se, ak Buinploraffed rie. stamps). Rowareofitatations ; 
Philadel shia. ! END 6 CENTS for samples of the famous cus \ 
- TYPE WRITER PAPER. tom-made Plymouth Rock $3 Pants, Rules for self. ; 









































HE advantages of using Paged Writing Samples and prices mailed on application, Sample White Dress Shirt. postpaid. measurementanda cloth tape measure included. Eve 
Pads, just patented by it. L. LIPMAN, Philad sou c HESS, Stationer and Printer, SHIRTS | RTS S| Vals Sneed Catal Free. Lag ay ir guaranteed or money refunded. Plymea 
phia, bespeak a trial. Note Size, 15 cents, 420 Library Street, Philadelphia. v Factory, 147 N. 8th St, Phila., Pa. k Pants Co., 81 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
‘be publisher will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 
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